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IN THIS ISSUE 
TAILORING EDUCATION TO STUDENT MEASURE 


' This is a symposium of articles by teachers, supervisors, and principals to 
: show how instruction, the schedule of class periods, student participation in 
class responsibilities, and physical equipment in special fields influences 
the learning of pupils in high school. That the high school graduate is a 


product of the total school programs of activities and experiences is 
emphasized. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMISSION PROBLEMS 


Two viewpoints toward college entrance requirements are presented in 
the articles by Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Albert D. Graves, Associate Superintendent, San Francisco City 
Schools. Dr. Hill summarizes his many years of study of student perform- 
ance at the University in terms of high school patterns of subjects presented. 
Mr. Graves has gathered the conclusions and recommendations of many 
students of the problem of college entrance requirements. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, represented 
the State Department of Education at a western states’ conference on Con- 
servation Education. In this article she reports the recommendations of the 
educators and experts in soil conservation with their suggestions for teach- 
ing conservation in the schools. 


TEACHERS SPEAK OUT ON INSTITUTES 


Dr. Harold D. Carter, professor of education at the University of California, 
has sought to improve the quality and effectiveness of teachers’ institutes 
by learning from teachers themselves what they consider of most im- 
portance in their professional study and growth. 


IN FEBRUARY 
PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
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This NEW Book Enlivens Geometry 


with Human Interest! 


“PLANE GEOMETRY" 


By R. P. Keniston and Jean Tully 


ERE’S a brilliant new idea in teaching 

Geometry! Geometric forms, topics and ap- 
plications are pictured in intriguing photographs 
which link Geometry to natural and man-made 
things that the student sees all around him. His 
curiosity and desire to learn Geometry are 
aroused. This visual approach, based on the fact 
that most students are more visually-minded 
than word-minded, gives the book unusual inter- 
est. It makes Geometry a living, practical subject 


—a science real and belpful in everyday life. 


The text encourages independent, logical 
thinking. It is mathematically sound in every 
detail. Classroom-tested, it meets all require- 
ments of standard college preparatory work in 
Plane Geometry. Spatial Geometry is fully 
treated; skillful teaching devices clarify trouble 
spots. Differences in ability are provided for; ex- 
ercises are abundant and varied. About 1,500 
geometric drawings and diagrams; large, attrac- 
tive page format. 


Send for Circular 353 








45 Second Street 
San Francisco, 5 
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Eagerly to School 
when 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Is His English Text 











This live and stimulating series lifts 
English right into the favorite 
subject class. 








Experience Themes on topics of compelling interest, with actual student 
stories as models . . . pupils even ask for more composition work! 


Flexible organization . . . an unusual abundance of exercises . . . psycholog- | 
| ically pb approach to both composition and grammar. 


Books I-IV (grs. 9-12) listed in California 
Adopted in the States of Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia 


NEWSON & COMPANY 








72 FIFTH AVENUE 












NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








Annual Meeting of 
Secondary Administrators 


HE California Society of Second- 
ondary Education has always had 
a special interest in the annual confer- 
ence of administrators of the state’s 
high schools and junior colleges called 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in conjunction with the Association 
of California Secondary School Princi- 
pals. It gives occasion for meetings of 
the Board of Trustees and of Consult- 
ant and Associate Editors. The annual 
conference provides a résumé of actual 
practices and forecasts in secondary 
education as a California enterprise. 
The Society is most deeply concerned 
that secondary school programs main- 
tain vitality and contact with the genuine 
needs and increasing maturity of ado- 
lescents and younger adults. For the 
Society fulfills its purposes as an organi- 
zation of school people only as it stimu- 
lates inquiry into unsolved problems of 


secondary education, fosters studies and 
reports more promising developments. 

The conference called by State Super- 
intendent Roy E. Simpson, to meet in 
San Francisco, April 15 to 17, 1946, is 
the first to be held since 1943. Many 
section meetings will present the find- 
ings of committees of the Association 
of California Secondary School Princi- 
pals and its affiliated organizations, the 
California Association of Adult School 
Administrators and California Junior 
College Federation, which have been ac- 
tive during the past year. The activities 
of secondary school students through 
student government, clubs, ‘teen age 
centers, and social activities will be re- 
viewed. The small high school, junior 
high school, the mathematics and so- 
cial studies programs, continuation edu- 
cation, guidance practices, and public 
relations will receive attention among 
the thirty or more section meetings 
planned. 








New Books 


EW publications submitted to the 
Journat for review during recent 
weeks include the following: 


Acquiring Spanish (a text for beginners) , by 
Arturo L. Campa, Vera R. Maxwell, Frances 
Hagood, and Pedro A. Cebollero. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944; 419 pages. 

Anécdotas Faciles, by John M. Pittaro. The 
Macmillan Company, 1945 ; 82 pages. 

America’s V ocational Schools, published by 
the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., 1945; 54 pages. 

Conversacién Féacil, by John M. Pittaro. 
The Macmillan Company, 1945 ; 95 pages. 

Health Instruction Book, 1945, by Oliver E. 
Byrd. Stanford University Press, 1945. Price, 
$3.00 ; 353 pages. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the School, by 
William C. Kvaraceus. World Book Company, 
1945 ; 347 pages. 

Learning to Use Advertising, a Problem of 
the Modern American Consumer (a unit for 
high school students). Unit No. 2 of the Con- 
sumer Education Series, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 
D. C., 1945; 107 pages. 

Let’s Enjoy Living Today, by Joseph B. 
Hutchison. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, 1945. Price, $2.50 ; 232 pages. 


In answer toa growing 





Mastering Spanish, by Lillian Greer Bedi- 


* chek and Arturo L. Campa. The Macmillan 


Company, 1945; 539 pages. 

Radio and the School, by Norman Woelfel 
and I. Keith Tayler. World Book Company, 
1945. Price, $2.12; 368 pages. 

A Report of the Michigan Study of the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, by Theodore D. 
Rice and Roland C. Faunce. Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum, State 
Board of Education, Lansing, 1945; 45 pages. 

Some Went to College, A Follow-Up Study 
of the College Records of 382 Graduates of 
Michigan High Schools, by Roland C. Faunce. 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, State Board of Education, Lansing, 
1945; 53 pages. 

Time on Your Hands, Choosing and Using 
Recreation (a unit for high school students). 
Unit No. 3 of the Consumer Education Series, 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Washington, D.C., 1945; 122 
pages. 

United Nations Primer, by Sigrid Arne. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Price, $1.25; 
156 pages. 

“Veterans’ Counselor,” by Ruth Selina. Oc- 
cupational Abstract No. 85, Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City, 1945; a 6-page folder. 


Just off the press 











demand in high schools 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 


This high school psychology 
will help the student to under- 
stand himself and others, to 
recognize reasons for human 
behavior. It will help him in 
his studying, in his choice of a 
vocation, and in his personal 
relationships. Technical details 
have been omitted, but the sci- 
entific point of view has been 
emphasized and maintained. 





RADIO and the SCHOOL 
Edited by Norman W oelfel & 1. Keith Tyler 


Deals with school broadcasts, their value, 
utilization, integration with school pro- 
grams, and services. Contains many sug- 
gestions for the use of radio as an 
educational tool. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
and the SCHOOL 


By William C. Kvaraceus 


New light on the function of the school in 
relation to the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. A study of basic causes and how 
an effective program can be developed to 
counteract conditions leading to juvenile 
delinquency. 


World Book Company 


Represented by C. S. Jones 


116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 
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A Look Ahead 


HE actual experiences of high 

school and junior college students 
during their years in secondary schools 
constitute the effective curriculum. The 
presentations of content in courses can- 
not be separated from the kinds of class- 
rooms, assembly halls, shops, and play- 
grounds in which these occur. Nor may 
one field of learning be adequately con- 
sidered without some reference to the 
impact on youth of the total program 
of the entire school, from English to 
cafeteria hour to student government. 
With this concept of a school as people 
your new editor presents to JouRNAL 
readers a prospectus of forthcoming 
symposia. 

Since problems of guidance underlie 
all considerations of curriculum, a series 
of articles on Guidance Programs in 
California High Schools will attempt to 
report organized practices in city and 
union high schools, countywide coérdi- 
nation of counseling services, and some 
tried procedures for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers in better use of data re- 
specting their students. Sponsored by 
the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals and the Division of 
Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, a committee of 
junior high school administrators and 
teachers is continuing for a second year 
its study of junior high school practices, 
problems, and purposes. Current as- 
pects of junior high school adminis- 
tration, counseling, and curriculum will 
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be described in articles planned by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Outside of school learning today is 
as much a matter of listening and look- 
ing as of reading in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Just as schools have re- 
sponsibility to assist students to read 
with discrimination and understanding, 
so are they answerable to their students 
for parallel mastery of techniques in 
aural and visual observation. 


The duty of teachers toward learners 
in their charge is twofold. Young people 
vary markedly in their abilities to 
comprehend the involved sentences and 
paragraphs of many textbooks. Their 
receptivity to ideas may be assisted 
through judicious employment of pic- 
tures and recordings. And it is also 
important that during the years of 
secondary schools adolescents gain ac- 
quaintance with and facility in the use 
of sources of information commonly 
available to them as adult citizens. To 
one who resorts to a library there will 
be a hundred who get their background 
for judgments and decisions through 
news reels, a thousand who will listen 
to their favored commentators. 

Audio-visual education has long been 
a topic for lively discussions among 
California educators. In a symposium 
there will be presented city and county- 
wide programs in operation. The out- 
of-state contributor is Dr. Stephen 
Corey, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago.—Franx B. Linp- 
say, Editor and Managing Director. 
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Let's Pull Together 


OST educators are aware of the 

fact that condemnation by the 
public of any section of our school sys- 
tem has an adverse effect on the entire 
system. The most damaging criticism 
is that which comes from within. 

The general public sometimes as- 
sumes that an educator is an expert at 
all educational levels. Those of us who 
are engaged in the profession know that 
this is not necessarily true. The devices 
and techniques used by a kindergarten 
teacher may be as much of a mystery 
to the senior high school instructor as 
to the lay public. The great mass of 
scientific investigation on how we learn, 
growth studies, etc., have made each in- 
structional level a separate science or 
art. In spite of this fact, the layman 
places more weight on the comments, in 
the field of education, of a college pro- 
fessor than of another layman, even 
though the professor be discussing the 
primary school, whose techniques may 
be wholly unfamiliar to him. 

A college professor was once heard 
to remark that the reason children were 
unprepared for scientific study at the 
college level was that elementary schools 
had adopted the activity unit as a teach- 
ing technique. Shortly thereafter this 
same professor took his class in civil 
engineering to a mountain lake for a 
three-day outing. The class was learn- 
ing to make contour maps. Two mem- 
bers would man a boat, one with a pair 
of oars and the other with a sounding 
lead. They rowed to various positions 
and took soundings. These positions 
were plotted by assistants on shore with 
their transits, thus enabling the group to 
make their contours under water as well 
as above. 

When the professor was asked why 
he wasted so much time and went to so 
much effort to transport the class many 
miles from the school, he agreed that a 
few minutes’ reading of pages in the 
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text would seem to provide the same 
information, but that it was much more 
meaningful when the pupil had the op- 
portunity to apply his learning. The in- 
cidental catch of fish from the well 
stocked lake did not detract from the 
pupils’ interest, nor lessen the value of 
lessons learned during working hours. 
Would it not have been equally valid 
for the primary teacher, who knew that 
her activity unit gave meaning to the 
child’s learnings through first-hand ex- 
perience, to question the techniques at 
the college level? In his teaching prac- 
tice the professor demonstrated his be- 
lief in the efficacy of a technique which 
he did not recognize at an earlier in- 
structional level. ' 


Let’s have the courage to admit our 
ignorance of educational methods with 
which we are not familiar, the fairness 
to refer the questioner to those who 
are informed, and the loyalty to assume 
that others are as conscientious as we 
in their employment of methods proved 
by science and research. 

This ignorance of the devices used by 
our colleagues will be lessened if school 
administrators take steps to provide 
even more opportunities than are now 
offered for teachers from different levels 
to work together on curriculum com- 
mittees. In one system, where this has 
long been the practice, elementary prin- 
cipals claim that some of the best lead- 
ership in elementary mathematics comes 
from a junior college instructor. A se- 
ries of science demonstrations given by 
the junior college science department 
for elementary and junior high school 
teachers, resulted in improved teaching 
at the junior college level, according to 
the college science department head. 
Questions asked during the workshop 
revealed teaching weaknesses not read- 
ily discernible when classes were made 
up entirely of junior college students. 
Where such codrdinated study is the 
rule, regrettable admission of ignorance 
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of the work of others gives way gradu- 
ally to enthusiastic advocacy of practices 
whose purposes become meaningful. 
Under the most favorable working 
conditions, it remains impossible for 
one educator to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with all research in every field of 
study and at every level of instruction. 
The wisest among us must still be will- 
ing to admit his ignorance of the validity 
of certain teaching methods, and to refer 
a critic of these methods to those who 
are competent to explain them. No 
doctor or engineer claims to be expert 
in his entire field. These offer no apol- 
ogy for consulting a specialist. Educa- 
tion, today, is a profession. The public 
will grant us professional status only 
when we show a united front, a belief 
in ourselves, indicated by our adoption 
of the ethics of other professional men. 
—M. Evan Morcan, Curriculum 
Counselor, Santa Monica City Schools. 





California Committee Spon- 
sors Uniform Course Names 
and Numbers Study 


HE question of uniform course 
; pene and numbers has been dis- 
cussed in several conferences between 
representatives of the University of 
California and other college officials. 
It appears to be the consensus that 
there would be advantages gained if all 
of the colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia would use the same names and 
numbers for courses which are es- 
sentially fundamental in nature. Many 
undergraduate courses are set up for the 
purpose of supplying students with basic 
information which is prerequisite for 
further work. Essentially, such courses 
are alike, whether taught in a junior 
college, a state college or university, or 
a private four-year college, and could 
therefore be identified in the same way 
by all institutions. For example, a 
course in physics is given by nearly all 
colleges to satisfy the physics require- 
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ment for schools of medicine. There 
would be considerable convenience if all 
colleges would adopt the same name 
and number for this course. Such a uni- 
fication would in no way limit or restrict 
the courses which a college wished to 
offer. 

Some work has already been done 
along this line. Under the direction of 
Dr. Joel Burkman of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Colleges of 
California have been working on a plan 
for utilizing similar names for courses 
having the same content. Several years 
ago the Junior College Federation 
worked out with the University of Cali- 
fornia a system of identification of 
courses. The effort of these two groups 
have been noteworthy, but they have 
necessarily been limited. Consequently, 
at the various conferences all were 
agreed that there should be an extension 
of the work already done and that the 
appropriate body for initiating a state- 
wide program would be the California 
Committee for the Study of Education. 

Accordingly, the California Com- 
mittee has established a subcommittee 
to consider the feasibility of bringing 
about this uniformity and to design a 
suitable program. 

The names of the newly appointed 
subcommittee personnel are as follows: 

A. J. Hamilton, Chico State College, Chair- 
man; Miss Florence Brady, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles ; James H. Corson, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton; W. H. Durham, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley ; J. W. Harbe- 
son, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena; J. 
Paul Mohr, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco; H. D. Windbigler, Stanford 
University; G. E. Sherwood, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The consultants to the subcommittee 
are: 

Joel A. Burkman, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento; Basil H. Peterson, Glen- 
dale College, Glendale; J. Edward Sanders, 
Pomona College, Claremont. 

—Hr1ram W. Epwarps, Secretary, 
California Committee for the Study 
of Education. 














University of California 
Admission Problems 


HE plans that have been used from 

time to time for the admission of 
students to higher institutions with high 
academic standards have been designed 
to select those students who can succeed 
with college work. This fundamental 
purpose should be kept in mind by any- 
one who offers suggestions for the im- 
provement of entrance requirements. A 
study of college admission requirements 
in the United States reveals the fact that 
many plans of admission have been used 
of which the following are the most 
common : 


1. By entrance examinations, such as the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and 
others, in five subject fields covering from two 
to four years of high school study ; the subjects 
covered in these examinations are: English, 
mathematics, foreign languages, the biological 
and physical sciences and history. 

2. By high school diploma without reference 
to subjects taken or scholarship achieved. 

3. By recommendation of the high school 
principal based upon his own ideas of scholar- 
ship achieved and the subjects taken. 

4. By aptitude tests. 

5. By subject pattern in four or five subject 
fields with a minimum of fifteen Carnegie units 
as evidenced by a transcript of high school 
record. 

6. By scholarship achievement with a mini- 
mum of fifteen “recommended” Carnegie units 
obtained in a four-year high school, or twelve 
such units obtained in a three-year senior high 
school. 

7. By rank in class. 

8. By a combination of two or more of the 
plans listed 1 to 7 above, with or without the 
presentation of personal rating sheets. 

9. Admission in advanced standing with a 
“C” average or higher in acceptable college 
work, with matriculation deficiencies either 
made up or not, depending upon whether or 
not the applicants have a college average of 
“C plus” or higher. “ 

10. Admission of mature individuals in spe- 
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4 By MERTON E. HILL 





q Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of California, since 
1931, has been recognized for more 
than forty years as an educational 
leader. As principal of Chaffey Junior 
College, he exercised much influence 
upon the growth and direction of pub- 
lic junior college education in Califor- 
nia. Long known for his sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of pub- 
lic education, Doctor Hill is now 
rounding out his career as Director of 
Admissions and interpreter of require- 
ments of the University to the public 
schools. 

In a sense the present article is a 
continuation and elaboration of two 
studies which have been previously 
reported in the “Journal”: “A Study 
in Admissions,” Volume 9, Number 1, 
October, 1933, pages 45-56; and “Prob- 
lems of Admission to the University.” 
Volume 16, Number 6, October, 1941, 
pages 346-351. In the preparation of 
this report of a twelve-year period of 
admissions, Doctor Hill desires to ex- 
press his indebtedness to the encour- 
agement and help of Professor Wil- 
lard E. Farnham, Chairman, Board of 
Admissions, and its other members. 





cial status, approved in most cases by the Office 
of Admissions and the Departments concerned. 

Arguments can be presented for or 
against any plan. The ones selected, and 
more than one should be used, should 
be subject to change when experience 
shows the plan to result in the admission 
of students who do not succeed with 
their college work. Also, a college or 
university should be willing to make 
changes when conditions arise that call 
for new bases of admission. One type of 
preparation will bring success in one col- 
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lege and perhaps failure in another ; this 
fact should be reason for a continuous 
study of admission problems by high 
school principals, college professors and 
admissions officers. 

Admission requirements have been a 
personal study of the Director of Admis- 
sions for many years. As a high school 
student he completed the requirements 
for admission to the College of Me- 
chanics of the University of California. 
As a high school principal he developed 
a card index system for following up his 
graduates in colleges and universities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He 
made a study of the relation between 
subjects studied and scholarship at- 
tained to later success in higher insti- 
tutions. As a high school principal he 
was present at the High School Princi- 
pals’ Convention when the principals of 
California voted almost unanimously to 
have fifteen units of “A” or “B” grade 
used as the basis of recommendation 
of students to the University of Califor- 
nia. As a member of the Affiliation Com- 
mittee from about 1920 to the present 
time he has participated in discussions 
on admission and in the development co- 
operatively of the 1931 and the 1933 
plans of admission. As Director of Ad- 
missions of the University of California 
since 1931 he has made extensive studies 
under the direction of the Board of Ad- 
missions and under the authority of 
the President of the University. With 
this as the background’he is present- 
ing another study as we face the post- 
war era, with certain conclusions and 
recommendations. 


ETER CONMY., in his excellent 

History of the Entrance Require- 
ments of the Liberal Arts Colleges of 
the University of California, 1860 to 
1927, states that the earliest plan used 
by the University was (1) mentioned 
above; this was gradually changed to 
(5), and in 1919 to (3). From 1919 to 
1931 admission was based upon the rec- 


ommendations of the high school prin- 
cipals. This was unsatisfactory to the 
principals for two reasons: (a) If they 
yielded to local pressure and recom- 
mended students liberally the Univer- 
sity threatened to remove their schools 
from the accredited list ; (b) If they held 
to a required standard for recommenda- 
tion local vociferous groups might get 
them fired. The Director of Admis- 
sions knows first hand and from both 
standpoints ! 

The 1931 Plan was soon changed to 
the present 1933 Plan which requires 
ten or eleven subjects in five academic 
fields with a “B” average. This was 
agreed upon by University authorities 
and high school principals in conference, 
and has been in operation with consider- 
able success for over a decade. 

The recognized plan of admission is 
the same as (5) above with the addition 
of a “B” average in the subjects and 
units listed as (a) to (f): 

(a) 1 Unit of United States history and 
government, 

(b) 3 Units of English, 

(c) 1 Unit of algebra, 1 unit of plane 
geometry, 

(d) 1 Unit of advanced laboratory science 
chosen from biology, botany, chemistry, phys- 
iology, physics, physical science, or zoology, 

(e) 2 Units of one foreign language, 

(f) 1 Unit of advanced language, or ad- 
vanced mathematics, or chemistry, or physics, 
or 2 units of a second language. 

However, new ways of gaining ad- 
mission to freshman standing have been 
developed. Under the authority of the 
Board of Admissions and of the Aca- 
demic Senate Sections North and South, 
the Director of Admissions has been em- 
powered to admit students “in exception 
to the rules.”” Hundreds of students have 
been so admitted, their achievement in 
the University has been studied ; and as 
a result of these studies variant plans of 
admission have been developed, author- 
ized by the Board and reported to the 
Academic Senates. Now in 1946 a Bat- 
tery of Criteria makes it possible for any 
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qualified student to be admitted to the 
University in either freshman or ad- 
vanced standing. Students who cannot 
qualify under one of the plans are not 
“denied admission to the University,” 
they are “deferred until they meet the 
standard set up by the University.” 


py STUDY of the entrance require- 

ments of 100 leading American 

colleges and universities shows the 

University of California to be in line 

with many others: 

31 require the (a) to (f) subjects for ad- 
mission ; 

41 others require the (a) to (e) subjects for 
admission ; 

12 admit on a B average; the University of 
California admits students with 15 A’s and 
B’s provided there are not more than two 
subject deficiencies ; 

22 admit by a specified rank in the graduating 
class ; the University admits students rank- 
ing in the upper tenth; 

23 admit by high school diploma only ; 

28 admit upon the principal’s recommendation ; 

22 use aptitude tests as an aid to admission; 
while 

11 use scholastic, achievement, or entrance 
examinations. 

While students have been admitted 
as exceptions to the rules for fifteen 
years, those admitted according to the 
standard 1933 Plan have done better in 
the University than those admitted ac- 
cording to other plans. The other plans, 
however, are being used, and students 
are followed up during their first semes- 
ters in the University and grade point 
averages (G. P.A.) have been deter- 
mined for those admitted according to 
each plan and for those admitted as 
exceptions to rules. Two plans, which 
are additional to the regular standard 
plan, have yielded excellent results and 
assure well-prepared students : 

(i) Rank in the upper tenth of the graduat- 
ing class. 

(ii) Completion of 15 units of A’s or B’s 
with not more than 2 units of subject 
deficiencies. 


Additional plans of admission in use, 
although they are not as satisfactory as 
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the authorized plan, or as the two plans 
noted above, are: 

(iii) The completion of six units of eleventh 
and twelfth year academic courses with grade 
of “A” or “B” in English, history, foreign 
language, mathematics and science. 

(iv) Passing the Subject A Examination 
and the completion with grades of “A” or “B” 
of the following: 1 unit of plane geometry, 
1 unit of second-year foreign language, 1 unit 
of the (d) requirement, and 1 or 2 units of the 
(f) requirement. 

(v) The principal’s recommendation. 

(vi) Passing with sufficiently high scores 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Used for a time and later abandoned 
are the following : 

(vii) The substitution of history for the (f) 
requirement. 

(viii) The substitution of any fourth-year 
subject completing a four-year sequence for 
the (f) requirement. 

(ix) Admission from a group of fourteen 
“Cooperating Schools.” 

(x) Admission from Los Angeles city high 
schools on a plan of their own in relation to 
their assignment of a new type of grades. 

(xi) Admission on the basis of the school 
“differential.” 

In the experimental stage are other 
methods of admission. The procedure is 
to admit as “exception to the rules” all 
applicants who give promise of success 
within the University. Students have 
been admitted on the basis of test scores, 
for example. So far test scores do not 
seem to be a good basis to use. A lot will 
be learned from the admission of veter- 
ans, for some have been admitted on the 
basis of high scores on the General Edu- 
cational Development test ; 80 has been 
made a basis for possible admission. 
Two years from’ now more will be 
known about the value of these scores. 
Experience with the scores on Ameri- 
can Council on Education tests shows 
some promise of success for students 
who make a minimum score of 120. 
Changes in methods of admission should 
come from experience and from experi- 
mental trial of any promising method. 
Only by painstaking research can im- 
provement be secured. 


RE Piet 





a 
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Tasie I. Comparative Grade Point Averages of Students Admitted to the University of 
California by Variant Plans of Admission, 1932-1944. 


goed Campus—, Los Angeles Campus 


Plan of Admission 


All plans, but chiefly 1933 plan 
in upper tenth of class 
Completion of 15 units with A’s and B’s, not more 
than two subject deficiencies 
Completion with A’s or B’s of six units of eleventh 
and twelfth year academic subjects 
‘Recommendation of principal 
Passing with high score C. E. E. B. examination... 
Substitution of advanced history for (f).................--- 
Substitution of a fourth year subject for (f)............ 
Admission of eligibles from schools of eight-year 
study of Progressive Education Association’... 
Admission of ineligibles from P. E. A. schools....... 
Los Angeles City plant..... 
Passing Subject A, with not more than two subject 
deficiencies 
Miscellaneous . 


























Number Grade Number Grade 
of Point of Point 
Students dee Students Average 
15,445 1.31 9,159 1.13 
71 1.20 "211 1.24 
687 1.21 707 1.13 
127 1.11 129 0.88 
176 0.84 121 0.91 
97 1.06 31 1.13 
207 0.96 110 0.79 
48 1.00 
834 1.37 
70 0.97 
1,635 0.89 
256 0.83 272 0.84 
541 0.89 343 0.96 
1,237 1.11 662 0.95 


Adult specials 


* University High School, Oakland, sent 810, all of whom met usual admission requirements 


in every particular. 


+ During a trial period, 1936-1940, the University cojperated with Los Angeles City high 
schools in an experiment undertaken’ by them. Graduates were admitted who Preseaees not = 
exceed four semester units with Grade “S.” (“B” was to correspond to “A” and “B” and “S” to 


“C." or in the case of some high schools, to “D.”) 


ROM time to time there has been 

evidence of dissatisfaction on the 
part of some school executives with * 
current methods of admission. Know- 
ing that “in the multitude of counsel 
there is safety” the writer sent out dur- 
ing November and December letters of 
inquiry to all of the public and private 
high school principals of California. 


“Dear Principal : 


(b) English 


3 units. Favor __; do not favor —__. 
(c) Algebra 

1 unit. Favor —_; do not favor ——. 

Plane geometry 


1 unit. Favor ——; do not favor __. 
(d) Advanced laboratory science 


1 unit. Favor —_; do not favor ——. 
(e) Foreign language 
2 units. Favor __; do not favor —_. 


(f) 


1 or 2 units. Favor —_; do not favor —_. 









































a ‘ na Q 4. Please state the effects upon your students 
“It is my purpose in writing this letter to get of the subject and scholarship requirements : 
all the information possible from you regard- ; 
ing certain phases of the problem of the Ad- Favorable: 
mission of Students to the University of Cali- 
fornia. It will be greatly appreciated if you 
will answer the questions listed below, detach 
your answers from this letter and forward Unfavorable: 
them to me in the self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 
1. I am in favor of the present admission re- Tae myer . 
quirements: Please check: —. 5. Do the University Admission Requirements 
on — with 4 — a ro 
eRe aR signed to meet the n of your stu- 
3. If you have checked (2) above, please check 
which ones of the (a) to (f) requirements 
you favor ; or, which ones you do not favor: Signed: 
(a) United States history and government Dated: 


1 unit. Favor __; do not favor ——. 


Principal of 


High School.” 
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Taste II. Report on the Statements of 323 Public High School Principals of California as to 
Admission Requirements of the University of California. 











Number in 
Requirement favor of Per cent 
OY cise ceceaiitians . 274 84.8 
(b) 284 87.9 
(c) Algebra.................... . 254 79 
Plane Geometry ...... 235 728 
SA 55 261 80.8 
tf} 196 60.7 
«(Ec eects 194 60 


The Director has received replies 
from more than 80 per cent of the public 
high school principals, and nearly as 
high a per cent from the private high 
school headmasters and principals. Two 
principals took the problems up with 
their teachers and have sent the teach- 
ers’ replies, which seem to be in accord 
with the majority views of the princi- 
pals. A comparatively small number of 
the Los Angeles City high school prin- 
cipals responded ; their President stated 
that one report would be made for the 
City principals. This report should be 
of great value. 

Of approximately 82 per cent of 
the public high school principals who 
responded 4.3 per cent did not check 
whether or not they were in favor of, 
or not in favor of, the admission re- 
quirements; 38 per cent of the total 
were “not in favor of,” while 57.8 per 
cent were “in favor of” the require- 
ments. Table II sets forth their position 
on each of the (a) to (f) requirements. 

It is interesting to note that 214, or 
66.3 per cent of the total, reported as 
favorable the effects of the admission 
requirements upon their students, while 


Number Number 
not in who did 
favor of Percent notcheck Percent 
5 1.5 44 13.6 
5 1.5 34 10.5 
28 8.6 37 11.4 
47 14.6 41 12.7 
23 7.1 39 12 
83 25.7 44 13.6 
45 13.9 R4 26 


81, or 25 per cent, reported the effect as 
unfavorable. Ninety-three or 28.7 per 
cent of the total answered “yes” to the 
question: “Do the University Admis- 
sion Requirements interfere with your 
planning courses designed to meet the 
needs of your students ?” while 188, or 
58.2 per cent answered “no.” Forty-two, 
or 13 per cent of the total did not check. 

The private high school headmasters 
and principals are more nearly unani- 
mous in favor of the admission require- 
ments than are the public high school 
principals. Ninety private high school 
principals have replied up to the present 
time ; of these, only one failed to check 
the first two statements. Seventy-six 
checked “I am in favor of ” while thir- 
teen checked “I am not in favor of.” Of 
the latter at least eight desire to have 
more rigid requirements—more history, 
English, language, or mathematics. 
Table III summarizes their replies to 
the (a) to (f) requirements. 

Of the 90 headmasters and principals 
73 made favorable comments on the 
effects of the subject and scholarship 


Taste III. Report on Statements of 90 Private High School Principals as to Admission 
Requirements of the University of California. 


Requirement in favor of 

RE SNS Ra iC a eT 85 
ER a eee 81 
ST I, ssdlcacinasicicnsliinctregssooneenon 89 

Plane Geometry .................--- 88 
ar a a 86 
ON a i as snantilinlaan ian 83 
Ne an ee ins na Ra Seicneie 72 


Number 


Number 

Number not who did 

Per cent in favor of not check 
94.4 0 5 
90 0 9 
98.9 0 1 
97.8 1 1 
95.5 2 2 
92.2 5 2 
80 14 4 
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Taste IV. Report of 100 Public High School Principals Who Checked “I Do Not Favor the 
Present Admission Requirements.” 

















Number 
Requirement in favor of 

fa) ~ 94 
(b) 93 
(c) Algebra 67 

Plane went te EE 59 
> Oe iets 74 
TN co acieis 19 
(f) : 27 








* Three of these favored more History. 


Number 

Number not who did 

Per cent in favor of not check 
94 4° 2 
93 4t b 
67 28 5 
50 36 5 
74 17 9 
19 79 2 
27 38 35 


+ Three of these favored four units of English. 


requirements upon their students, while 
14 reported unfavorable effects. Only 4 
answered “yes” to the question “Do the 
University Admission Requirements in- 
terfere with your planning courses de- 
signed to meet the needs of your stu- 
dents” ; while 76 answered “no” to this 
important question. 

The comments of 413 California high 
school principals make evident just 
where opinions averse to admission re- 
quirements may be found. Table IV pre- 
sents a report regarding this. 

It is to be noted that 64 per cent 
of this group expressed favorable com- 
ments on the effects of our requirements 
upon their students, while 83 per cent 
presented unfavorable comments. Also, 
65 per cent answered “yes” to question 
5, while only 31 answered “no.” 

The greatest opposition to the 1933, 
or “Standard” Plan of Admissions is to 
be found, quite evidently, in the (e) and 
(f£) requirements, twice as much opposi- 
tion being expressed for the (e) require- 
ment. Now when it is understood that 
high scholarship is a substitute for sub- 
ject preparation, admission by rank in 


the upper tenth of the graduating class, 
or admission with 15 A’s and B’s with 
not more than two subject deficiencies, 
the opposition might reasonably be ex- 
pected to fade away. Admission of those 
in the upper tenth was designed to admit 
the best students irrespective of sub- 
ject pattern, and the second plan was 
designed for students entering the 
Colleges of Agriculture or Engineer- 
ing wherein no language is required for 
graduation. 

It is to be noted that 287 of the prin- 
cipals reported favorable effects of the 
subject and scholarship requirements 
upon their students, while 95 reported 
unfavorable effects ; 31 of the principals 
did not express themselves either way. 
Also, 97 of the principals stated that 
admission requirements interfere with 
their planning courses designed to meet 
the needs of their students, while 264 
reported no interference. 


Table V presents a combined report 
of the judgment as to each of the (a) 
to (f) requirements by 413 public and 
private high school principals of the ac- 
credited secondary schools of California. 


Taste V. Report of 413 Public and Private High School Principals of California Regarding 
the Admission Requirements of the University of California. 


Number in 
Requirement favor of Per cent 

0 SERRE LES, PES 359 86.9 
gee RR Rec 8 365 88.4 
(c) Algebra .................. 343 83.0 

Plane Geometry... 323 78.2 
(ERR S Os Sle aaSig 347 84 
RES PS core Shc 279 67.5 
OUT. cshtin Galilee thpcitiopneuaal 266 64.4 


Number not Number not 
infavorof Percent checking Percent 

5 1.2 49 11.9 

5 1.2 43 10.5 
28 6.8 42 10.2 
48 11.6 42 10.2 
25 6.1 41 9.9 
88 21.3 46 11.1 


59 14.3 88 21.3 
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is Rages report would be incomplete if 
it didn’t quote the comments of the 
principals. 

More than thirty typewritten pages 
of comments and of letters have been 
received by the Director of Admissions 
regarding many phases of the admis- 
sions problems. If space permitted every 
reply would be printed. One principal 
writes : 


“It is my feeling that there should be no 
hard and fast pattern required for university 
entrance, but that the secondary schools should 
be granted great flexibility in the adaptation 
of courses to the interests and needs of stu- 
dents with virtual assurance of continued op- 
portunities for advancement on transfer to 
higher institutions.” The same principal also 
stated, “If any pattern were to be set up as a 
requirement for admission to the University of 
California, I frankly confess that I could not 
improve over the one you now have. I believe 
that if I had a son or daughter preparing for 
the University of California, with the present 
high school offerings, I would urge their pur- 
suit of the courses which you require even 
though they do not constitute a required 
pattern.” 


Another principal states that the Univer- 
sity pattern “insures rounded high school pro- 
grams. The U. C. requirements also guarantee 
that high standards are adhered to. . . . I feel 
very strongly that entrance requirements 
should not be lowered.” 


Other principals write that “the Univer- 
sity Entrance requirements encourage higher 
scholarship,” that they “tend to serve as an 
incentive to brighter students,” that they “give 
students a goal to work for,” and that “the 
present requirements give a student a fairly 
rounded academic and cultural course.” 

On the other hand principals have objections 
to the requirements in that “the future leaders 
in the professions of community life get little 
or no opportunity to elect music, or the other 
arts, practical or aesthetic, in high school be- 
cause of so many required subjects.” A prin- 
cipal writes that “we have students who are 
interested in business administration, engi- 
neering, and other fields where the language 
training is not essential. The language require- 
ment is causing more of our students to go to 
junior college, or elsewhere, where it is not 
a prerequisite.” More principals oppose the 
foreign language requirement than any other. 
Many have expressed the belief that the pat- 
tern of subjects makes it difficult to program 
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vocationally minded students, who need to 
spend more time in the study of art, agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, music, commerce, etc. 

It is interesting to know that many of 
the principals of the small high schools 
find little difficulty in planning their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their stu- 
dents, while some of the principals of 
the largest high schools find difficulty 
in this respect. The greatest difficulty, 
however, is in planning advanced 
courses to meet the (f) .requirement, 
or to meet the chemistry and physics 
needs of students planning to go into 
engineering and into scientific pursuits. 
This is a problem and perhaps a later 
article can offer some of the suggestions 
principals have made in solving this 
problem. 


N conclusion, attention is called to the 
fact that the Director of Admissions 
and his Board recognize the problems 
involved in the admission of students 
and have tried to meet the issues in the 
following ways : 

1. By the development of additional 
plans of admission that make possible 
the admission of students who do not 
have the subjects required but who have 
as a substitute high scholarship as evi- 
denced by being in the upper tenth of 
their graduating class or by having com- 
pleted fifteen Carnegie units of A’s and 
B’s with not more than two subject 
shortages or deficiencies. 

2. By the development of several 
other variant plans mentioned above. 

3. By making other exceptions to the 
rules and admitting students who ac- 
tually give promise of academic success. 

4. By admitting students from junior 
colleges and other higher institutions 
with a 1.5 average. 

5. By admitting students upon the 
recommendation of the high school prin- 
cipals. This is done to save the princi- 
pals from local annoyance. 


~ en 6 
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6. By trying out plans as suggested 
from time to time. Any constructive 
suggestion will be tried. 

It should be understood, finally, that 
students are admitted without having 
completed all of the requirements ; some 
without any language, some without the 
(f) requirement, some without the sci- 
ence requirement, and a few without the 
mathematics requirement. But it should 
be further understood, that it is believed 
that these requirements are sound ; that 
those prepared according to the stand- 
ard plan are ready for University work. 
It is not too much to expect that students 
have enough opportunity with their elec- 
tive possibility to take four years of agri- 
culture, or four years of industrial arts, 


or four years of homemaking, or four 
years of music, or four years of com- 
mercial subjects and still complete all of 
the requirements for admission to the 
University. In fact, good students could 
complete all of the requirements and 
take in addition eight units of work 
in the special fields listed. However, it 
should be further pointed out that the 
Entrance or Admission Requirements 
of the University are not immutable, that 
those administering them are not infal- 
lible, and that Board and Director to- 
gether are happy to work with the prin- 
cipals of California in an effort to solve 


. their common problems. Thanks to all 


of the principals for their codperation 
and help. 





Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education 


A Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education has been established to provide a 
channel whereby a representative group of lay leaders will serve as an advisory 
group to the U. S. Office of Education and will reflect the thinking of laymen on 
educational problems of national significance. It is proposed that there shall be 
three meetings of the committee each year not to exceed three days for each 
meeting. 

This committee was proposed in the Annual Report of the U. S. Office of 
Education for 1944. There are three persons on the committee from each of the 
following nine areas of the nation’s life: Agriculture, business, homemakers, labor, 
manufacturing, Negro, professions, religious groups, and veterans groups. Mem- 
bers representing each group have been designated by the organizations themselves 
in response to an invitation from the Federal Security Administrator. One-third of 
the membership will be appointed each year and from time to time representation 
from within some of the nine groups will be rotated among various organizations. 
Appointments have now been completed and plans have been developed for the first 
meeting of the committee to take place during the month of March. 

The establishment of the Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education is a logical 
extension of the American plan of lay participation in the development of educa- 
tional policies and programs at local and state levels. The development of the 
Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education is a significant forward step. Never 
before in the history of American education have so many influential laymen been 
concerned in an official and continuing advisory capacity with the national problems 
and opportunities faced by our schools and colleges.—National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, March, 1946. 











A Flexible Activity Period 
in the High School ¢.1y rnmacr. sup 


HE high school of today, whether 

urban or rural, is expected to main- 
tain a program for its youth which is 
more extensive than that of a gener- 
ationago. Many communities and many 
parents want more than the formal aca- 
demic offering, primary though this may 
be. It is their belief that the high school 
should be the chief agency in providing 
not only the academic and vocational 
training of youth, but also be the center 
of more informal activities. These ac- 
tivities, which give added meaning and 
significance to high school life, usually 
have been classed as “extracurricular,” 
and their values have ranged in the eyes 
of school administrators and teachers 
from nothing to very much. 

Educators, who have studied youth 
seriously and have evaluated the so- 
called extracurricular activities, realize 
the importance of these activities in 
relationship to pupil attitudes, codper- 
ation, character, and citizenship. These 
include such activities as student 
government, assemblies, clubs, drives, 
class meetings, and sports. Many school 
administrators realize the values in 
these “extras” and want to make them 
part of the total curricular pattern. But 
frequently they find themselves torn be- 
tween the desire to provide the time and 
place for such activities in the daily 
schedule and the desire not to encroach 
on the time and emphasis in the class- 
room and subject fields. This conflict 
frequently results in a victory for the 
conventional curriculum supporters, 
while the “extras” become truly extra— 
incidental, accidental, and occasional. 
This tends to deprive many of the stu- 
dents of their fair share of intelligent 
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q An experiment, developed through 
the codperation of students and fac- 
ulty. has resulted in the introduction 
of the flexible activity period as a 
feature of the daily schedule at Abra- 
ham Lincoln high school at San Jose. 

The interest evinced by other 
schools in the schedule led Frederic 
T. Shipp. principal of Abraham Lin- 
coln high school, to describe, in the 
accompanying article, the benefits 
and satisfactions deriving from such 
a period and the manner in which it 
is implemented in the daily school 
program. 

Mr. Shipp, who has been identified 
with high schools in San Jose since 
1930 as vice principal, dean of boys, 
director of curriculum and guidance 
and principal, has long been con- 
cerned that the modern school, with 
its broad program. be so organized as 
to offer a maximum amount of edu- 
cational activity, curricular and co- 
curricular (which he prefers to the 
term extra-curricular) for the largest 
number of students within the frame- 
work of the regular school day. 





activities and places an additional bur- 
den on the few faithful faculty members 
who are willing to stay after school to 
“work” with some of the students on 
the non-academic (“extracurricular”) 
activities. 

This hesitation to develop a whole- 
some “activity” program consonant with 
modern educational values is due in no 
small measure to this concern for the 
academic side of school life and to the 
criticisms and complaints which come 
from both teachers and parents when 
subject periods constantly are being 
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shortened or eliminated to provide ac- 
tivity time during the school day. The 
resultant is a limited educational pro- 
gram for the high school, turning over 
to a community and especially to com- 
mercial interests therein the neglect or 
exploitation of our youth. 


The above comment is not intended 
to justify the other extreme, wherein 
the subject fields are neglected and the 
extracurricular program becomes the 
supercurricular program, providing just 
as unbalanced an educational diet for the 
pupils and a hectic life for the faculty. 
Nor is it an effort to provide activity 
merely for activity’s sake. Each activity, 
be it curricular or co-curricular, must 
have some worth-while educational 
value to warrant its inclusion in a 
modern school program. 


T is the writer’s contention that a 

balance between the extracurricular 
and curricular can be achieved with a 
minimum amount of inconvenience to 
both. Possibly the experience of one 
city high school (enrollment 725) will 
help to suggest a procedure which has 
been followed for three years and which 
has proved very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Some of the basic principles involved 
in providing an adequate “all-around” 
program are: 

1. The “extra” should be taken out, 
and the “activities” should be considered 
an integral part of the curriculum. “Co- 
curricular” is a much better term than 
“extracurricular.” 

2. Time should be allotted within the 
regular daily schedule for most of these 
co-curricular activities. 

3. Flexibility in placement on the 
daily schedule should be_provided, per- 
mitting the hour to come wherever it is 
most desirable. 

4. Scheduling of these activities on 
school time should permit maximum 


participation by both students and 
faculty. 

5. There should be little or no inter- 
ference with the subject class schedule. 

6. When time is not needed, pro- 
vision should be made for the use of this 
time by the regular subject classes in 
as simple and as easy a way as possible. 

In this particular high school the 
school day begins at 8 o’clock, when for 
the first half-hour teachers are in their 
rooms for individual help, personal con- 
ferences with students and class com- 
mittee work. This period serves in lieu 
of the traditional “after-school period,” 
when tired students and worn-out teach- 
ers find it difficult to accomplish much 
constructive work. This pre-period, 
called the “conference period,” is both 
optional and compulsory—optional for 
the student desiring help, compulsory 
for the student who is in need of assist- 
ance or should make up work. 


HE seven-period day follows, begin- 
ning at 8:30 a. m., with six 50- 
minute subject periods, a 40-minute 
noon lunch period, plus the activity 
period to be described. School is dis- 
missed at 3:15 p.m. Six periods of 
this day, therefore, are devoted to the 
conventional subjects, while the seventh 
period becomes the “activity period.” 
This “seventh” period actually is a float- 
ing period and may occur at any time 
during the school day. It can be placed 
in between any of the regular subject 
periods or at the beginning or end of 
the day. There is no interruption or 
disturbance of any of the subject periods 
aside from moving the remaining peri- 
ods on one hour further in the regular 
school day. 
Several examples will illustrate the 
use to which this activity period is put: 
1. Before first period to collect ma- 
terial in salvage drive. 
2. Extension of second period for 
Victory Bond drive including a brief 
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report Assembly toward the end of this 
period or later in the day. 

3. Assembly between second and 
third periods in the morning. 

4. Clubs between fifth and sixth peri- 
ods in the afternoon. 

5. After sixth period to excuse the 
entire school to attend a football game 
across town. 

6. On days when no all-school ac- 
tivity is scheduled, this seventh period 
becomes what is called an “S” (for 
“study”) Period, repeating one of the 
regular subject periods. Last semester, 
this arrangement added four additional 
hours to each of the subject periods, in 
rotation, which were used for super- 
vised study, informal class activity, or 
committee work. The student govern- 
ment, consisting of five officers and one 
representative from each Social Studies 
class, meets each week during one of 
these “S-Periods.” Occasionally the 
Senior Class or other large group (such 
as all boys) may meet in special as- 
sembly while the rest of the school re- 
mains in their regular classes. The indi- 
vidual emphasis in the classes during 
this “S-Period” makes it possible to take 
out certain students without penalty to 
the pupils of disruption of the class. 

A typical week will run like this : 
Monpay: “S-Period”—with one of the sub- 

ject periods repeated. This may follow the 

subject period to be repeated or may occur 
later in the day. (Student government 
meets at this time. Reports are given in 

Social Studies classes the following day. 

Remainder of the school in classes.) 
Tuespay: Club Day—with every student in 

some type of hobby or interest club. Each 


faculty member acts as a sponsor of one 
group. 
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Wepnespay : Assembly—usually of a cultural 
nature. 

Tuurspay: “S-Period’—subject period re- 
peated, in rotation. 


Frmay : Assembly—usually entertainment ; or 
a brief rally, with school dismissed one- 
half hour early for a cross-town baseball 
game. 

The weekly schedule is not rigid, but 
may be varied to suit the convenience 
of the school. For example: if an as- 
sembly speaker can be secured for 
Thursday and not Wednesday, the shift 
is made with no difficulty. 

With such a schedule it is found : 


1. A maximum amount of wholesome 
co-curricular activities for the largest 
number of students. 


2. Added interest in school life, pro- 
viding an important constructive ele- 
ment during these war days in attend- 
ance, enrollment, and discipline. 


3. A minimum amount of subject 
class interruption or elimination. 


4. Sufficient additional time through- 
out each semester for these subject peri- 
ods to bring the class period time to an 
average of 55 minutes instead of 50 
minutes per day. 


5. The flexibility of such a floating 
period permits the activity period to 
come at any time during the day or 
allows it to be shifted within the week 
with slight inconvenience. 

6. It enables the entire school to share 
in a full co-curricular program instead 
of limiting it only to those students who 
are able to remain after school and to 
those faithful faculty members who are 
willing to do more work at the close of 
school. 


President Truman Calls Safety Conference 


President Truman has set May 8-10 for a safety conference aimed at reducing 
the toll from highway accidents. The meeting will be held in Washington. Maj. 
Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, will be chairman, and 
Public Roads Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, director. Delegates will be 
state and local officials concerned with legislative, administrative or judicial aspects 
of highway traffic, as well as motor vehicle users, pedestrians, and others. 








A Student Personnel System 


Recommended 


S discipline a problem in your school ? 

Are you struggling along with an out- 
moded merit or demerit system? Is the 
system of handling discipline at your 
school so overloaded with paper work 
and red tape that problems become 
major ones almost before they are dis- 
covered? The answer to these questions 
is “yes” in too many schools. 

What is needed is a system which is 
simple, which quickly yields facts about 
each student and enables one to dis- 
cover problems before they become seri- 
ous problems. A system is needed that 
encourages students to abide by the 
rules, to achieve good records, a system 
which lends itself to democratic proce- 
dures. Such a system has been devel- 
oped over the past few years at James 
A. Foshay Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. Today it stands as an answer 
to many common problems of the 
schools. 

This system is called the personnel 
system. Following industrial practice, 
the student body constitutes the per- 
sonnel, and each student has his per- 
sonnel card containing his “service” 
record. This card is kept on file in the 
vice-principal’s office on which are re- 
corded his “credits or services” and his 
“offenses,” as they are made known by 
a pupil’s teachers. These cards are filed 
alphabetically by grades and home- 
rooms. The card is a standard 4’’x6”’ 
ruled filing card, and usually has suffi- 
cient spaces to last a student for his 
entire junior or senior high school 
period. 


AS indicated, the system attempts to 
recognize acts of service and make 
these a matter of record as well as the 
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4q The system described in the accom- 
panying article was inaugurated six 
years ago in an attempt to remedy a 
wornout and misused demerit system. 
John W. Finley, registrar for boys at 
the James A. Foshay junior high 
school in Los Angeles, assisted with 
the installation and development of 
the system in the school where he 
also serves half-time as an industrial 
arts teacher in the field of printing 
and publications. 

Mr. Finley, who has been identified 
with the Los Angeles City school sys- 
tem for fifteen years, also has charge 
of the program for correction of boys’ 
problems arising from poor discipline, 
maladjustment, and similar main- 
springs of trouble. 





offenses which constitute poor disci- 
pline. The emphasis is placed on having 
a good service record, unlike merit or 
demerit systems which do nothing but 
put the emphasis on the negative. Teach- 
ers are the main source of the items to be 
entered on the personnel card. Charges 
of breaking school rules, misbehavior, 
truancy, ditching class and the like, are 
written on “charge” slips and sent to 
the vice-principal’s office and are en- 
tered on the “offense” side of the card. 
The same procedure is followed with 
“credit” slips which are entered on the 
“service” side of the card. “Credit” 
slips are not given for the services which 
are a part of regular class activity, but 
rather to note those extras performed 
by the student for the general welfare 
and improvement of the school and his 
fellow-students. Each slip, whether 
“charge” or “credit,” must bear the stu- 
dent’s signature. 
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A point to emphasize is the fact that 
any offense, regardless of its serious- 
ness, rates but one “charge” slip. This 
is a distinct improvement over the old 
demerit system where the entire stock 
of merits might be swept away in an 
instant. This fact alone may cause a 
student to become a major problem be- 
cause of loss of status in the eyes of 
the group and provide fertile ground 
for the development of a lasting sense 
of inferiority. Another point to be noted 
is the fact that the vice-principal or any 
administrator has at his finger tips the 
discipline record of every child in the 
school. This is very important when a 
parent inquires regarding the welfare of 
a child. The administration does not 
have to experience the embarrassing 
effort to recall what kind of a person 
the child in question is, nor does he 
have to bother teachers or students to 
get the facts. They are accessible, 
quickly and easily. 


HE “charge” or “credit” slips go to 

the persons in charge of discipline, 
usually the vice-principal for boys, and 
another vice-principal or dean of girls, 
for girls. Before being entered on the 
personnel cards, each “charge” slip is 
carefully examined. If the offense de- 
mands attention beyond the giving of 
the slip, the vice-principal acts. Other- 
wise, the slip is turned over to an office 
worker for recording on the card. Fre- 
quently, the vice-principal will leaf 
through the cards rapidly. 


The cards soon yield interesting pro- 
files. These profiles indicate certain 
things to be corrected and form the basis 
for conferences with the pupil. A line 
is drawn on the card to date each con- 
ference. If “offenses” continue for the 
student, or they become more serious, 
the student may be assigned to a special 
homeroom. 


This special homeroom is known as 
the citizenship homeroom. This assign- 
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ment plays an important part in the 
functioning of the personnel system. If 
a school has discarded the homeroom 
system, there is no reason why a citizen- 
ship training class cannot be set up as 
a social-living class and social living 
credit be earned. 

The citizenship homeroom meets 
twice weekly in forty-minute periods 
when other homerooms have their ac- 
tivity meetings. The citizenship home- 
room also meets whenever there is an 
assembly program. The assembly privi- 
lege is cancelled as long as the student is 
a member of the homeroom together 
with other privileges the student might 
have. 


In the citizenship homeroom an at- 
tempt is made to carry on instruction in 
a series of planned lessons bearing such 
titles as “Choosing A Friend,” “For- 
gery,” or “Responsibility At Home.” 
All of these lessons require work and 
some participation on the part of the 
pupil. If the group is ten or less, the 
lessons are handled by the discussion 
method. If the group grows in size be- 
tween ten and thirty-five, each student 
is given a copy of the lesson. It is then 
read by students, and individuals are 
called upon to read parts aloud, with the 
teacher explaining and helping in a close 
study of the lesson. A short time is al- 
lowed for questions. Then each student 
writes answers to the questions fur- 
nished with each lesson. 


ARE is taken that correct classroom 

procédure and behavior are exem- 
plified and that the work of the student 
is the best of which he is capable. Pa- 
pers are frequently sent home for par- 
ents to sign when the student appears 
to be shirking his task. This procedure 
usually supplies the remedy. Improve- 
ment in other classes is achieved by 
weekly scholarship reports, daily check 
sheets, and personal check sheets, which 
can be devised as necessary. 
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In conducting the class, care must be 
taken to build up the ego of most of the 
students. Status must be developed. 
Reward by praise or marks is very ef- 
fective, and every effort must be made 
by the teacher to gain the respect and 
friendship of the students. Knowing 
each student and what to do for each 
student is an absolute necessity. 


The teacher of this group has a big 
job, and extra time must be allowed for 
the work. Time for conference with 
_ individual pupils must be available. 
Where maladjustment is serious, the 
teacher should be able to use a testing 
program such as the California Test of 
Personality. Home conditions must be 
checked either by the teacher or attend- 
ance supervisor. Where necessary in- 
formation should be prepared and made 
available to the classroom teachers. The 
teacher then must evaluate this material, 
diagnose the case, and proceed with the 
correction. 


The case may be beyond the ability 
or power of the school to correct. Should 
this be true, parents are advised to take 
the necessary steps. A trained psychol- 
ogist, medical diagnosis, change of en- 
vironment, either or all may be what is 
needed. The important thing is to get 
the student started on a corrective pro- 
gram. Cases which the school cannot 
handle by this system are uncommon, 
almost rare. It is surprising how rapidly 
the problems adjust, particularly in the 
Junior High School, when one knows 
the problem and can supply the cor- 

“rection. 

It isn’t as difficult as it sounds, if 
students are assigned to the citizenship 
homeroom before their problems be- 
come serious and are receptive to cor- 
rection. This the personnel system can 
do. From a psychological viewpoint, 
the system may appear to have some 
faults. However, like many things which 
do not follow the rules too closely, it 
works very well. The success of the 


citizenship homeroom program is meas- 
ured principally by the number of re- 
peaters. They are very, very few. But 
transfers to special schools or corrective 
agencies are made from this group, and 
this may account in part for the small 
number of repeaters. 


Several factors determine the length 
of time a student remains a member of 
this special group. He may work his 
way out by means of the following con- 
ditions : 

1. The parent has come to visit the 
vice-principal or teacher regarding the 
student ; 

2. No “charge” slips for a period of 
time ; 

3. Some “‘credit” slips have been 
earned ; 

4. All of the student’s teachers rec- 
ommend release. 


"TRE membership of the special 

homeroom is made up largely of 
seventh and eighth grade students in 
the junior high school on which this 
article is based. Rarely does a ninth 
grade pupil become a member of this 
group. The reason for this is the per- 
sonnel board. The personnel board is 
composed of three students anda 
teacher and is a policy forming group 
which also rules upon the petitions for 
diplomas. 

Any student placed in citizenship 
homeroom in the ninth grade must ap- 
pear before the board and argue his 
right to a diploma. All ninth grade stu- 
dents present a petition for a diploma 
signed by their parents. It is an elabo- 
tate and detailed document. It indicates 
a code of behavior and a standard of 
work which is an interpretation of the 
wording on the diploma. All cases, in 
which the granting of a diploma may 
be questioned because of poor work, 
conduct, or similar factors, are heard by 
the board. Frequently the board rules 
against the granting of a diploma. 








Functional English for 
Ninth Graders q By DOROTHY B. SLAYBAUGH 


HERE has been failure, and on a 
= gross scale in the department of 
English. Parents, employers, and teach- 
ers, themselves, have noted that, in the 
State of California, a large percentage 
of high school graduates are unable to 
read intelligently or to express them- 
selves clearly in good English. Fifty to 
sixty per cent of those who take college 
entrance examinations fail to pass the 
grammar section of the test. High 
school graduates in a large proportion 
are ignorant of the essentials of sentence 
structure. They are unable to master 
the principles of grammatical agreement 
and reference. They are weak in spell- 
ing. They do not understand the rela- 
tionship of words and phrases in a sen- 
tence. Their vocabulary is poor. They 
are ignorant of the principles of idio- 
matic expression and standard usage. 

In 1940 Aubrey A. Douglass, then 
chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, California State Department of 
Education, acceded to the request of a 
joint committee from the College Eng- 
lish Association of the Bay district and 
the California Association of Teachers 
of English, and appointed a group to 
study curriculum, teaching load, text- 
books, etc., in the field of English from 
kindergarten through college in Cali- 
fornia, with the hope of getting a more 
efficiently codrdinated course of study. 
This committee, composed of twenty- 
one educators, made its report in No- 
vember, 1944. They found that teachers 
generally agreed that “teaching is every- 
where indisputably effective when its 
objective is clear and its program of 
studies coherent.” But the teacher who 
had clear objectives and followed them 
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q Dorothy B. Slaybaugh will complete 
her senior year at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, University of California, in June, 
1946, but she has had one semester of 
classroom experience as a substitute 
teacher of English at Ventura Junior 
High School. It is indeed a hopeful 
sign for the future of the profession 
of teaching when beginners like Miss 
Slaybaugh take time to formulate 
in terms of student achievement pur- 
Poses for courses she expects to teach, 
and devices for measuring progress 
of classes. Already familiar with the 
goals of English instruction, she has 
achieved success as a writer of arti- 
cles, poetry. and short stories. Her 
essay, “Clouds of Glory,” won honor- 
able mention in an “Atlantic” college 
essay contest, and was published by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press. 





with a coherent program was the rare 
exception rather than the rule. 

The committee proposed the follow- 
ing two objectives for the teaching of 
English: (1) “The development in stu- 
dents of an exactness and clarity of 
speech and writing and of a firm grasp 
of the meaning of words, which are the 
very basis upon which judgment is 
formulated and truth communicated; 
and (2) the deepening of the experi- 
ence of great literature in the minds of 
students, and the conservation of the 
universal values of thought and achieve- 
ment which have bound civilized men 
together.” 

The above objectives are very worth 
while, but for practical purposes they 
may be broken down into smaller units 
and other items added. No doubt many 
a teacher is capable of much more in 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH FOR NINTH GRADERS 


the way of formulating objectives and 
seeing that these objectives are striven 
for than what she actually does do. 


i is difficult to test many of the worth- 
while objectives in teaching. But that 
does not mean that the objectives should 
be abandoned nor that teachers should 
quit trying to find a way to measure the 
intangibles. 

The writer believes that any course 
in English must be functional to be suc- 
cessful. The teacher must relate the 
material of the course to the life of the 
student in order to gain the interest of 
the pupil. Without pupil interest no 
learning takes place. 

Keeping in mind the recommen- 
dations of the committee mentioned and 
remembering the objectives which Carr 
sets forth in the Educational Policies 
Committee report: The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, 
the following objectives for the teach- 


1 Educational Policies Committee (Wm, G. 
Carr, chief author), The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, N. E. A. A, 
Wash., D. C., 1938, pp. 1-154. 
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ing of Ninth Grade English are recom- 
mended : 

1. Ability to write a clear and con- 
cise statement. 

2. Ability to translate personal ex- 
perience into words for personal and 
group enjoyment. 

3. Understanding of what has been 
read. 

4. Derivation of pleasure from read- 
ing. 

5. Ability to solve personal problems 
through vicarious experience. 

6. Enlargement of vocabulary. 

7. Development of critical and evalu- 
ating ability. 

8. Ability to develop ideas logically. 

9. Acquisition of socially desirable 
attitudes, including patriotism, respect 
for human personality, regard for 
honesty, appreciation of nature, love of 
the beautiful. 

10. Acquisition of desirable person- 
ality traits such as good leadership, co- 
operation, self-reliance, kindness, toler- 





NINTH GRADE ENGLISH 
OBJECTIVES 


Modern True—False 


Standard Test 
True—False 
Matching 


Type or Test QuEsTIONsS or DevIcEs For TESTING 


Completion Question 


Now Type Essay Question 
Problem and Repert 


Questionnaire 


Identification Question 
Multiple Choice Questi 
Personal Interview 
Oral Questions 

Oral Language Drill 
Class Discussion 
Rating Seale 

Cheek List 





Writing ability............02.0.0....... 
Creative ability......................... 
Understanding content............ 
Reading pleasure....................... 
Solving personal problems...... 
Lc , SRI Sar ie ee 
Critical abtidty ccs... ccc. 
Logical thinking.....................-. 
Socially desirable attitudes..... 
Desirable personality traits..... 
Good health habits.................... 
Economic adjustment 
Mental health 


x XK X 





x Collateral Reading Reperts 


x x 
x X | Composition 
x xX 


x KX 
x xX 
x 
x KK KK KK XK 
xX XK X 
xX XX 
x KK XK XK XK 
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x 
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ance, courtesy, bravery, will power, 
emotienal control. 

11. Improvement of health habits. 

12. Progress toward a satisfactory 
economic adjustment in the present as 
a basis for future satisfactory experi- 
ence. 

13. Development of healthy mental 
attitudes toward life. 

Testing is a vital part of a course 
which is really functional because it 
helps to keep the course moving in chan- 
nels of continuous experience. Both 
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curriculum organization and testing 
must be done in terms of whatever group 
of students comprise the class, with at- 
tention to variation within the group. 

While the content of an English 
course may be measured quite satisfac- 
torily by means of objective tests, other 
objectives depend upon more subjective 
means of measurement for their evalu- 
ation. Testing, of whatever nature, 
should be regarded as the gateway to 
further learning experience and never 
as the end to anything. 


eee 


Education Only Atomic Bomb Defense 


“There is only one subject of really fundamental importance at the present 
moment, and that is the atomic bomb. Although it is not a cheerful subject, we 
must consider it, for the issue is that of survival, to which all other issues are sec- 
ondary. If we do not survive, there is no use discussing what we are going to do 
with our lives .. . 

“Far from being able to survive alone, as it could once have hoped to do, the 
United States, as the strongest and richest power in the world, has the most to lose 
from the atomic bombs which will explode in the next war. The United States by 
producing the atomic bomb, has surrendered its impregnable position and made it- 
self vulnerable from every quarter of the globe. The United States has the greatest 
stake in a world state and a world community. 

“Since the great aim is a world community, the great task is education. A world 
community can exist only with world communication, which means something 
more than extensive shortwave facilities scattered about the globe. It means com- 
mon understanding, a common tradition, common ideas, and common ideals. 

“We do not know what education could do for us, because we have never tried 
it. We must try it now. We must expand it and intensify it, until education in under- 
standing becomes the major occupation of all our youth and the major activity of 
all adults in their steadily increasing leisure time. Every school, college and uni- 
versity, every library, community building, and hall must become a center of the 
education of Americans of all ages in that common tradition and those common 
ideas and ideals upon which a world community must rest. 

“The task is overwhelming, and the chance of success is slight. We must take 
the chance or die.”—Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, University of Chicago. 
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Unit of Adaptation Plan 


Outlined 


ARALLELING the development 
Pp: configurational psychology and 
the philosophy of experimentalism in 
American education has been the de- 
velopment of new methods of instruc- 
tion. The project method, socialized 
recitation, supervised study, the Dalton 
Plan, the Winnetka Plan, have ap- 
peared, along with many others, in re- 
sponse to the increasingly felt need for 
individualizing mass education. The 
unit method of instruction is evolving 
out of all this experimentation and 
seems to offer greater possibilities of 
adjustment to the individual interests, 
needs, special concerns of young people 
than does any approach. In fact, the 
unit method includes about any method, 
device, technique, that may be employed 
in helping pupils to grow. Its limitations 
in application and usefulness are not in- 
herent in the method itself, but in the 
vision, resourcefulness, enthusiasm of 
those working with it. 


There are about four general types 
of units, the center of interest unit,’ the 
source unit, the subject-matter unit, and 
the unit of adaptation. A unit of adap- 
tation may be used when a skill is de- 
sired or when learning how to do some 
new activity is to be achieved. If we 
want to help pupils to learn how to write 
a business letter, how to prepare and 
give a speech, how to do geometry or 
a mathematical problem, how to play 
tennis, how to swim, how to participate 
in parliamentary procedure, we may 
well follow the unit of adaptation pro- 
cedure. The goal of such a unit is 


1 Strong, W. Melvin, A Center of Interest 
Unit in Safety Education, California Journal 
S. ee Education, March, 1943, pp. 
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4q At a time when even radio crooners 
are endeavoring to find some solu- 
tion to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency the educators, parents and 
students of the Huntington Beach 
Union high school district are codper- 
ating in a project which has as its aim 
the channeling oi leisure time and 
youthful energy into wholesome and 
purposeful activity. 

The project, which coérdinates all 
youth activities of the district. is led 
by Dr. W. Melvin Strong, who came 
from the University of Utah to become 
director of youth activities. 

Under his direction a program has 
evolved embracing the Boy and 
Girl Scout work, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. student groups, young 
peoples’ clubs sponsored by fraternal 
organizations, 4H clubs, summer play- 
grounds, craft centers and weekly 
recreational evenings that feature 
swimming, volley ball, basketball. 
badminton, shuffle board, ping-pong. 
dancing and softball. 





reached when a fair percentage of those 
participating have made the desired 
adaptation in terms of ability or skill. 
The degree of adaptation desired, and 
the number of pupils who should make 
the adaptation, will depend upon the 
amount of time that can be given to the 
unit, the importance of the unit, and the 
interests and needs of the pupils. 


| Bed us be more specific by develop- 
ing a unit of adaptation in parlia- 
mentary procedure. Every pupil should 
be able to participate intelligently as a 
member, if not as chairman, in a busi- 
ness meeting conducted according to 
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parliamentary rules. Such a unit should, 
therefore, have general interest. Our 
central objective will indicate the adap- 
tation we desire and our contributory 
objectives will indicate the major items 
of knowledge necessary for an individual 
to achieve the desired adaptation. 


We may sum these objectives up as 
follows : 


Central Objective—ability to act as 
chairman effectively according to parlia- 
mentary procedure, and to participate 
effectively as a member of a group doing 
business according to parliamentary 
procedure; Contributory Objectives— 
to know major steps in calling a meet- 
ing to order and getting business under 
way, to know the order of most im- 
portant motions, if they require a sec- 
ond, are debatable, and the vote neces- 
sary to pass each. 

The items of knowledge called for in 
the contributory objectives may be 
found in a number of textbooks on 
parliamentary procedure or rules of 
order and the best way to motivate the 
learning of such items is to give various 
pupils the opportunity to act as chair- 
man of practice groups and determine 
from experience that they need such 
informational background. For pupils 
who may be too immature for such “re- 
search” the following two summaries 
may be mimeographed and put in their 
hands for reference and study. 


I. Steps in calling a meeting to order 
and getting business under way: 


A. Chairman says : 
1. “Will the meeting please come to order ?” 


2. “Will the secretary please read the min- 
utes of last meeting?” (Secretary reads 
the minutes ) 


3. “You have heard the minutes, are there 
any corrections?” (Give opportunity for 
corrections ) 

4. “The minutes will stand approved as 
read.” (Or, those in favor of accepting 
the minutes as read, and corrected if 
corrections have been made, say “aye.” 

5. “What unfinished business or committee 
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reports should come before the House?” 
(Consider such, if any) 


6. “What new business should come before 
the House?” 


(a) Elections are a part of new busi- 
ness, usually. The Chairman says, “Nomi- 
nations are now in order for .. .” and 
states the office for which elections are 
being made. Members place names in 
nomination by rising, addressing the 
“chair,” and getting permission to speak. 
Voting on candidates may take place by 
standing, by acclamation, or by secret 
ballot. Be sure to get a majority, not a 
plurality, vote for each one declared 
elected. 


(b) New business should be presented 
in the form of a motion; it must be 
seconded and passed by at least a ma- 
jority vote. 

1.The member addresses the “chair,” 
gets permission to speak, and says: 

“T move that all the red-headed girls 
in this class be exempt from the final 
examination,” for example. “I move 
that” is the form in which a motion 
is put. 

Most motions need to be seconded, 
to show that more than one member is 
interested. After the motion has been 
“put” and “seconded” the “chair” says : 
“It has been moved and seconded that 
all red-headed girls be exempt from 
the final examination. Is there any 
discussion?” After adequate discussion 
the “chair” puts the motion to a vote by 
saying, “all in favor of the motion that 
(include the motion) say aye (yes).” 
After those in favor say “aye” the 
“chair” calls for the negative vote by 
saying, “all those opposed, say no.” 
The “chair” then announces the re- 
sult: “The motion is carried,” or, 
“The motion is lost.” 

In case of doubt some member may 
call for “a division of the House” 
and voting may be done by standing, 
by roll call, or by ballot so that a 
definite count can be made. 


II. Know the order of most im- 
portant motions, whether they require 
a second, if they are debatable, and the 
vote necessary to pass them. 

Space prevents an adequate discus- 
sion of these items, but the following 
table summarizes main points dealing 
with these few essential motions. Fur- 
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; | Requires Vote Necessary 
Motion a Second Debatable to Pass 
Main Motion Yes Yes Majority 
Amendment to Main Motion................ Yes Yes Majority 
Amendment to Amendment................ om Yes Yes Majority 
Point of Information No No vote 
Special Privilege No No (usually) No vote (usually) 
No (aimed at 
Previous Question Yes stopping Two-thirds 
debate) 
Refer to a Committee Yes Yes Majority 
Point of Order No No No vote 
Motion to Table Yes Yes Majority 
Motion to Recall or Reconsider.......... Yes Yes Majority 
Adjournment No No No vote 
(usually) (usually ) (usually) 














ther help can be obtained from texts and 
pamphlets on parliamentary procedure. 


i should be kept in mind throughout 
such a unit of adaptation that it is 
the pupils who are to make the adap- 
tations, and that such adaptations will 
be made through participation and prac- 
tice, not by listening to a teacher talk 
about them. The job of the teacher is 
to set the stage for the unit; to act as a 
guide, counselor, motivator, and remain 
in the background while the pupils grow 
through their own activity. “Learning 
to do by doing” is most important in a 
unit of adaptation. In this particular 
unit the teacher should act as “parlia- 
mentarian,” or umpire. The degree of 
skill developed, and the number of mem- 
bers who are capable of acting as chair- 
man effectively will depend upon the 
time available, the recognized impor- 
tance of the unit, and the interest of 
pupils participating in it. Our central 
objective calls for the dual ability to 
act as chairman effectively, and to take 
part intelligently as a member in a group 
carrying on business according to parlia- 
mentary procedure. 


The examination, or check on achieve- 
ments, covering this unit may be in three 


. parts: 


1. To give opportunity to as many as pos- 
sible to act as chairman, and, under the 
pressure of deliberate attempts of members 
to confuse the chairman, determine degree of 
adaptation achieved ; 

2. To give all ample opportunity to take 
part as participating members and judge in- 
formation acquired and adaptation made by 
each on the basis of his participation as a 
member of a group doing business on a par- 
liamentary basis ; 

3. A new type examination consisting of 
best answer, multiple choice, matching exer- 
cises, true-false statements covering informa- 
tion called for in the contributory objectives. 
And/or such problems, to be discussed orally 
or in writing, as the following : 

If you were chairman and some member 
called for a “division of the house” what would 
you do? 

If you were chairman and some member, 
while the main motion was being debated, 
called for the “previous question,” what would 
you do? 


The unit of adaptation stresses the 
idea that no teaching takes place unless 
learning results and that to learn a pupil 
must participate in the learning process 
himself. 








Instrumental Music in 
State High Schools» cowan om m 


HIS article describes an instru- 

mental music survey made in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Long 
Beach, and San Diego. The data were 
collected through letters from super- 
intendents and music supervisors, re- 
plies of individual music teachers to 
questionnaires, and personal discussions 
with local school musicians. Fifty high 
school teachers in the five cities re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, showing 
that the music teacher has a great deal 
of interest in this problem. 

The main limitation of this study was 
the lack of personal contact and dis- 
cussion since every problem has its 
irregularities, peculiarities, and abnor- 
malities. Many of the questionnaires re- 
ceived have added comments to clarify 
certain answers; and many teachers 
could not respond to some questions 
requiring knowledge of the past years 
because of their newness to their par- 
ticular situations. Quite frequently the 
teachers did not feel they could answer 
the questions unless they had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problem. 


AX SWERS regarding physical facili- 
ties of the schools at first glance 
would seem to indicate that the ma- 
jority had a favorable set-up, but closer 
scrutiny does not bear out this assump- 
tion. In many cases where music .di- 
rectors indicated that they had a sepa- 
rate building or special room, it de- 
veloped that the room was poorly con- 
structed acoustically and lacked facili- 
ties normally accorded other classrooms. 
In two schools the auditoriums were 
especially designed to accommodate the 
instrumentalists, but as a rule autli- 
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4 Notwithstanding Young America’s 
response to and acceptance of new 
musical forms (if “jive,” even in 
charity, may be called music) Edward 
Ortiz, Jr.. believes that instrumental 
music is on the downgrade because 
of a lack of interest in its preservation. 
This belief on his part caused him to 
survey the musical situation in the 
schools of five key cities of California. 
The accompanying article is based 
on the results of that survey. 

Mr. Ortiz received his A.B. from San 
Diego State College, his M.A. from 
Claremont Colleges, and has played 
professionally in bands, orchestras 
and symphony organizations. He 
teaches instrumental and vocal music 
in the San Diego City schools and has 
presented his students in fifty pro- 
grams over and above those given 
exclusively for the schools or in con- 
nection with school affairs during the 
past two years. This past January the 
Kearney Junior-Senior High School 
Band and Girls’ Vocal Ensemble, both 
of which Mr. Ortiz directs, received a 
citation from the Music War Council 
of America. 





torium arrangements left much to be 
desired. Four plants had makeshift set- 
ups, such as made-over classrooms, 
storerooms, or equally bad locations. 
Occupancy of the above-described situ- 
ations over a number of years shows 
that changes for the better have been 
made only in the past few years. Sur- 
prisingly, many directors who said they 
had poor situations compared their lot 
as equal to others in the same city. 

In the matter of adequate supply of 
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musical instruments, roughly one-third 
of the conductors need more instru- 
ments now. As one conductor humor- 
ously remarked, “Our city was the first 
one in the West to purchase instruments 
for the schools ’way back in 1918, but 
we haven’t had many new ones since.” 
It is evident that the same one-third 
have never had enough instruments. 
Additional storage space as well as ad- 
ditional instruments also is needed. 

In thirty-five of the schools, music 
must be ordered a full semester before 
it arrives. Two-thirds of the music de- 
partments have a stipulated amount of 
money yearly with which to purchase 
music, but in most cases the budget can 
fluctuate slightly to meet certain emer- 
gencies. 


HE most spectacular music course 

offered in schools is band. It com- 
bines stirring strains of martial music 
with the splash of striking uniforms, 
but in spite of this large cities have 
small bands. The advanced bands aver- 
age about forty pieces. In comparison 
the situation in a Middle-Western town 
of 12,000 was pointed out. It had a 
band of 124 pieces, a second band of 
60, and a marching band of 145. In an- 
other city of 100,000 population with 
five high schools and some parochial 
schools no school had a band less than 
75 pieces. 

Less than six of the city high school 
bands approach seventy-five pieces, of 
almost ninety band organizations in the 
fifty high schools which were surveyed. 
Ten advanced bands are larger now 
than in 1940. Ten have remained the 
same in number while twenty-seven of 
the advanced bands are smaller. Forty- 
one schools say the incoming supply of 
musicians from the lower grades is not 
adequate in spite of the lure of uniforms 
which forty of the schools have. 

The orchestras are in a similar situ- 
ation. The average is about thirty-five 


members per orchestra. A good student 
can learn to play almost any band instru- 
ment well enough in one year to be in 
the band, but learning a string instru- 
ment in a short time is not common. 
Most violin, viola, and ’cello players 
must start early in life, in the third or 
fourth grade, in order to be able to per- 
form good orchestral music in high 
school. Therefore, unless the lower 
grades produce many more string play- 
ers, according to thirty-nine teachers, 
our orchestras will continue on the 
downward grade. As it is now, nine 
schools have orchestras larger than in 
1940, nine of the same size, and twenty- 
four are smaller. The outlook is not 
good. 

Most common complaint of the music 
teachers is that other subjects offered 
at only one period during the day con- 
flict with band and orchestra. Naturally, 
when students have to choose between 
local graduation requirements or college 
entrance requirements and music, they 
drop music, unless it is a major. 

The musicians feel that most of the 
other teachers do not give music a 
“break,” while their feeling toward 
counselors is similar. It is evident that 
the one person who tries to do his best 
for the music department is the princi- 
pal, but he seems to be badly outvoted 
by others who, according to the ma- 
jority of the music teachers, do not con- 
sider instrumental music of primary 
importance. 


F the five school systems surveyed, 

only two have city-wide organi- 
zations that meet throughout the year. 
Each of these two have combined junior 
high school orchestras, senior high 
school orchestras, and one city-wide 
band. Every music student should have 
the opportunity to play in a group com- 
posed of the best players in the city, as 
well as in an orchestra or band which 
has complete instrumentation. 
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A music festival where all the high 
school music organizations assemble, 
but perform individually, is held in two 
of the five cities. The festival usually 
concludes with a massed group pro- 
gram. 

Programs which the music depart- 
ments present have different origins. 
A few say the principal requires per- 
formances for major school functions 
such as open house, graduation, or play- 
ing for ball games. A greater number 
seem to feel that programs are neces- 
sary in order to satisfy the public de- 
mand, but fourteen teachers did not give 
even one program in 1944-1945. A little 
over two-thirds of the directors gave 
less than ten programs each, while three 
enterprising musicians gave many more. 


| jen the foregoing study it ap- 
pears evident that if instrumental 
music is to survive and flourish, the 
classes must be held in suitable rooms 
prepared especially for them. Storage 
space must be adequate for instruments, 
uniforms, music, supplies, and extra 
equipment. Many of the small cities 
have music buildings that put city music 
buildings to shame. The smaller towns 
realize the importance of music. 

Some music directors are hindered 
by not being able to purchase music 
quickly. In the smaller schools a di- 
rector needs to convince but one person, 
but when a system grows, so do the busi- 
ness transactions necessary for order- 
ing music. Many schools have a small 
fund for emergency ordering so as not 
to lose time going through regular chan- 
nels. The speeding up of the process of 
ordering supplies would help greatly. 

The main difficulty in building up 
larger bands and orchestras in the high 
school is the lack of attention instru- 
mental music has had in the elementary 
grades. For example, one city with al- 
most fifty elementary schools has the 
equivalent of only three instrumental 
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music teachers, or one music teacher for 
every sixteen schools. 

Music could be started in the first 
grade with drum sticks in the hands of 
each child. After a thorough foundation 
in time and rhythm beating, the class 
could have a variety of rhythm instru- 
ments in the last half of the first year. 
The second year should be devoted to 
playing tonettes and like instruments. 
Here good pitch is learned. By the end 
of the second year the pupils will have 
acquired the foundation for regular 
instrument learning. The third-grader 
should learn to play a violin, clarinet, 
or alto horn. As the youngsters ad- 
vance in school, students who have 
shown adaptability for playing instru- 
ments well should be shifted to the more 
“unusual” instruments. If this process 
were. continued through junior high 
school, by the time these student organi- 
zations reach high school they would 
become well developed and correctly 
balanced bands and orchestras. This 
system has already worked well in the 
Middle-West. It is only by more work 
in the elementary grades that better high 
school organizations can be had. 


Another problem must be met through 
curriculum planning. Too many sub- 
jects offered “only one period” conflict 
with music. To change the schedule to 
have a minimum of conflicts with the ad- 
vanced orchestras and bands should be 
a primary consideration of the principal. 

Every city should have a city-wide 
junior high school orchestra and high 
school symphony and concert band as 
their minimum contributions to build 
up morale and enthusiasm for instru- 
mental music. Festivals then would 
come easily as an added attraction. 

A city of any size should have, in ad- 
dition to vocal supervisors, a full-time 
instrumental music supervisor for the 
elementary schools and one full-time 
instrumental music supervisor for the 
junior and senior high schools. 
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Student Participation in 
Class Management <» sary xeawn 


HE welding course in the San Luis 

Obispo high school and junior col- 
lege shop is specifically arranged for 
students who will be faced with the 
necessity of earning a living upon leav- 
ing school. The course is designed to 
teach students the necessary skill and 
ability to enable them to acquire and 
hold jobs in industry as journeymen 
combination welders. A combination 
welder is one who is capable of weld- 
ing with either the acetylene or electric 
process. 

In addition to technical training the 
students receive basic training in fore- 
manship qualifications and in obli- 
gations of loyalty and trustworthiness 
to the employer. They must know how 
to handle authority as well as accept it, 
realize the necessity for always doing 
a good job, the importance of being a 
safe workman and dependable. The 
welding class is operated as nearly as 
possible under conditions found in in- 
dustrial shops. A student foreman, di- 
rectly responsible to the instructor, is in 
charge of the shop. A student tool-crib 
man has charge of tools, equipment and 
supplies. As in any industrial plant, 
safety procedures, good work habits, 
and economical use of materials are 
stressed. 


Bi VERY student in the welding class 

has an opportunity to act as weld- 
ing shop foreman for a period of one 
week. The student who is alphabeti- 
cally first on the list is selected as the 
first foreman of the year. The other stu- 
dents follow in turn as their names ap- 
pear on the class roll. Each student 





q The author of this article appears 
to be intent upon describing the prac- 
tice of operating the class in combi- 
nation welding at San Luis Obispo 
high school under rotating student 
foremen. But the appeal of Mr. Ker- 
win’s presentation to all teachers and 
administrators lies in techniques for 
training in citizenship secured through 
a vocational course. Elihu Root once 
described democracy as alternate ex- 
ercise of leadership. To be a leader 
one must learn how to handle author- 
ity. Mr. Kerwin is engaged in making 
competent welders but he also knows 
that the American high school is 
equally concerned in making self- 
reliant and careful citizens who get 
along with their fellows yet win re- 
spect for their judgments. 





usually acts as shop foreman twice dur- 
ing each semester. 

The shop foreman, in doing his work 
well, not only enables the instructor to 
put more time actually in teaching, but 
also learns a valuable lesson in how to 
handle authority. A highly skilled 
craftsman does not necessarily make a 
good foreman. A foreman must learn 
to understand human nature, how to 
get along with people and how to get 
them to do unpleasant jobs by asking 
and not by using slave-driving tactics. 
It is necessary that he be friendly with 
people on the job or in the shop and 
yet maintain their respect. Acting as 
shop foreman helps each student to 
learn to overcome problems and become 
a successful foreman when the oppor- 
tunity occurs in his work. 

Each student, in spite of personal feel- 
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ing about a particular foreman, learns 
to accept authority as any good worker 
must do on the job. This attitude main- 
tains the correct shop atmosphere which 
the student will find or help to create 
when he leaves school to earn his way 
in industry. 

The shop foreman is responsible for 
the conduct of the class during any 
period of time when the instructor is 
occupied with a student in an arc booth 
or at the acetylene bench. Horseplay, 
the actual cause of the greater number 
of shop accidents, is kept under con- 
trol by the supervision of both the in- 
structor and the shop foreman. Safety 
precautions are constantly observed and 
improved, since the shop foreman is on 
the alert to detect any unsafe equipment 
or practice. A clean shop is a necessity 
for the performance of good work and 
in avoiding accidents, so the shop fore- 
man checks to be certain all booths, 
benches, and floors are clean. 

The shop foreman knows the where- 
abouts of the instructor at all times and 
notifies him when he is needed. Since 
the foreman is a representative of the 
instructor, any student who consistently 
refuses to codperate must be reported to 
the instructor. Any welding job brought 
into the shop must be authorized by the 
instructor, then assigned by the foreman 
to the students. It is the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility to see that the job is per- 
formed in workmanlike manner and 
that drawings or instructions for the 
job are preserved. 

The shop foreman willingly lends a 
hand when help is needed on a job. On 
the last day of the week the outgoing 
foreman shows and explains to the in- 
coming foreman the shop routine. He 
also gives the new foreman any draw- 
ings or information on jobs under con- 
struction in the shop. Each student in 
the welding class receives a valuable 
lesson in the necessity for codperation 
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since he takes both the part of foreman 
and workingman during the semester. 


y= of the most important lessons 
that a student can learn is the 
proper care and maintenance of tools, 
material, and equipment. A craftsman 
is judged not only by his ability in his 
trade but by the manner in which he 
uses his own and his employer’s tools 
and equipment. In large industrial 
shops and manufacturing plants the 
worker must pay for lost tools; if the 
tools are damaged through the worker’s 
negligence, he also must pay for them. 

The San Luis Obispo welding shop 
has a tool crib in which all of the tools, 
helmets, goggles, welding rods, fluxes, 
and welding leathers are kept. The use 
of a central location and close control 
of distribution prevents loss and de- 
struction of the equipment. Each stu- 
dent in turn has charge of the tool crib 
for one week. During this period the 
student is personally responsible for 
every article in the tool crib. At the 
end of the class period every tool and 
piece of equipment must be in its place 
in the tool crib. Correct procedure 
teaches the student not only to care for 
the tools but to check tools out of the 
tool crib and the value of caring for 
them and returning them safely. 

The tool checking system in the weld- 
ing shop is simple, yet it is charac- 
teristic of tool-crib procedure used in 
industry. Check-out slips are used. 
Each slip has marked upon it a list of 
the most commonly used tool and equip- 
ment. The slips are kept-in a box next 
to the tool-crib door. A student wish- 
ing tools checks the article desired on 
the slip, signs his name and gives the 
slip to the tool-crib man. The check is 
filed on a check board over the signer’s 
initial. At the end of the period the stu- 
dent returns the article or articles to 
the tool crib. After examination if the 
tool-crib man finds them to be in order 
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he returns the slip to the signer, who 
carefully destroys it. If the tool-crib 
man allows a slip to be destroyed while 
tools are missing from the crib, it is his 
responsibility to locate them. 

The tool-crib man must familiarize 
himself with the location, type or size 
of the various articles in his care. He 
must learn the characteristics of various 
rods and fluxes in order to give out the 
proper article upon request. The tool- 
crib man does not leave his place during 
the class period without checking with 


the shop foreman or the instructor. If 
material is needed in the crib, he notifies 
the instructor. 

The tool crib must be kept neat and 
clean, with all the tools in their correct 
location. The floor must be swept at 
the end of each work period. Any minor 
repair on goggles or helmets is done by 
the tool-crib man. Tool-crib manage- 
ment teaches the student self-reliance, 
knowledge of tools, materials and equip- 
ment, and adds to his ability to find and 
hold a job after he leaves school. 


Teaching Is Important 


“If ever there was a trontier, it 1s this frontier of education. After five long 
war years, there’s an enormous job to be done to make up for lost time. 


“Right now, elementary and high schools alone need a hundred thousand trained 
teachers. In the next few years, experts have told me, we must plan for thirty-three 
million pupils a year—and this will call for a total of one million, five-hundred 
thousand teachers. They say that there’ll be an increasing trend to school and 
college, because more and more opportunities call for young people with thorough 
training, and because the problems of tomorrow can only be solved by people with 
trained and disciplined minds. 

“The frontier of education calls for the best we have. It calls for the best of 
the new technics—in movies, television, radio. And, more important, it calls for the 
best people we can find in the teachers’ chairs. . . . Unfortunately there have been 
times in our history when we compared the profession of teaching unfavorably with 
other careers. But let me tell you that now, as never before, teaching is an honored 
and honorable calling—because it is only by passing on the best of knowledge and 
wisdom that we can hope for a better world.”—William Nichols, Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour. 








Secondary 


Schools of 


Central Europe (1 rancscmemm 


HE Central European schools 

which are considered in this article 
are the secondary schools of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 
which the writer knows by personal ex- 
perience. The school systems in these 
four countries are typical of other 
European countries—the Scandinavian, 
Dutch, and Belgian. The courses in the 
secondary schools of Russia and Italy 
are similar, though somewhat different 
in their aims. The state and not the 
individual in these countries is of para- 
mount importance. The great changes 
in the curriculum in German schools 
since 1933 which upset the entire school 
system are not included in the follow- 
ing discussion. 

The names of the schools in the above- 
mentioned countries do not give any 
clue as to their aims or standards. The 
French “Lycée” is not a school in the 
sense of the ancient Lyceum; the “école 
normale supérieure” is not a higher 
normal school, as haphazard translation 
would seem to indicate, but a school 
of university rank. Also the German 
“Hochschulen” are not ordinary high 
schools. This term includes all insti- 
tutions of higher learning—universities, 
technical schools, higher schools of com- 
merce. 

The most common secondary schools 
are the lycée in France, the gym- 
nasium, realschule, and realgymnasium, 
to use the German terms, which are 
best known in the United States and 
which apply to all other countries of 
Central Europe. 

Before entering one of these second- 
ary schools, which is usually at the age 
of 10 or 11, the pupil must pass an en- 
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4q Sometimes one gains appreciation 
and understanding of one’s own in- 
stitutions by seeing its parallel in an- 
other country or by viewing it through 
another's eyes. Frank Schneider here 
presents the secondary school cur- 
ricula of central European nations. 

Frank Schneider, born in Prague 
and educated in Czechoslovakia, has 
been a consulting engineer in Berlin, 
Vienna, and his native city. At the 
time of the Munich crises he was in 
London. His family joined him and 
upon the outbreak of war he served 
as technical adviser for a British firm 
in Australia. Coming to the United 
States in 1941, he is in process of 
securing citizenship. At Santa Rosa 
Junior College Mr. Schneider has 
taught engineering, physics, and 
languages to army units and regular 
students. 





trance examination. In some countries 
the examination is omitted for those 
candidates whose elementary school 
records show “excellent” progress. 

The courses in these schools are 
nearly the same, foreign languages con- 
stituting the main point of difference 
between them. All of them emphasize, 
in varying degrees, the native language, 
history and geography, mathematics, 
and sciences, botany, zoology, physics, 
chemistry. Each of these subjects be- 
gins in the first year and is continued 
for four to nine years. At the close of 
each year and also during the course, 
the ability of the pupils to continue is 
tested by examinations, written and 
oral. 

The textbook is not the focus of at- 
tention, the teacher being the students’ 
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first and most important source of 
knowledge. He usually does not keep 
his class for only one year, but follows 
his pupils through several grades. 

The curriculum for each type of 
school is put together by the central 
authorities. Every student is treated as 
if he intended to go to university, al- 
though a large proportion never does 
so and a still larger proportion never 
reaches the final examination, the bacca- 
laureate in France, or “examination of 
maturity” in other countries, the latter 
being the prerequisite for admission to 
schools of higher learning. Thus, the 
secondary school education in Central 
Europe seems to be highly eliminative 
and only 1.3 to 1.9 per cent of the entire 
population between twenty to twenty- 
four years of age attends institutions 
of higher learning compared with over 
nine per cent in the United States. 


This fact seems astonishing, but we 
have to consider the countless schools 
of secondary level, which furnish vo- 
cational and professional training for 
the adolescent. In the technical, in- 
dustrial and agricultural schools, which 
he enters after the fourth grade of sec- 
ondary or extended elementary school 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, the stu- 
dent continues his liberal education, plus 
a special training for which the school 
is specially equipped. The vocational 
and professional schools offer full-time 
training for almost all lines of industry 
and trade, such as practical chemistry, 
dyeing, textile weaving, pottery making 
and design, agriculture, and other pur- 
suits. There are special schools of sec- 
ondary level for the building trades 
where the student gets acquainted with 
the principles and practices of building 
construction. 

Compulsory education in most Euro- 
pean countries starts with the age of 
six and ends when the student reaches 
fourteen. Every pupil, be he in the sec- 
ondary school proper or in an extended 


elementary school, is given a general 
foundation education and two to four 
years of foreign language, and gradu- 
ates at the age of fourteen. The often 
heard statement that the specialization 
in the European schools starts too early 
is, in the writer’s opinion, not entirely 
justified. A pupil of an extended ele- 
mentary school, when fourteen years 
old, can enter the secondary school by 
entrance examination, or any of the 
special schools of secondary level. The 
graduate of the gymnasium at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen can enter a 
technical school of higher learning if 
able to pass an examination in geometry 
and a second foreign language. Like- 
wise the graduate of the realschule can 
study medicine or law, if making up in 
deficiencies in Latin, after his gradu- 
ation. The graduate of a realgym- 
nasium, after passing the examination 
of maturity, can enter any branch of 
the schools of higher learning. In ad- 
dition, the commercial schools of sec- 
ondary level have special one to two- 
year courses for graduates of standard 
secondary schools. Thus, de facto, the 
final decision concerning future life 
work of the student is postponed until 
he is eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

Although preparing for continuation 
in schools of higher learning, the second- 
ary schools try to meet the centuries- 
old ideal of providing the so-called “cul- 
ture générale,” “allgemeine Bildung,” 
or liberal education in contrast to the 
English emphasis on character develop- 
ment. The fact that tuition is for the 
most part entirely free, at least for the 
students whose parents are within lower 
economic groups, gives every child of 
ability the same opportunity. But every 
student comes early to understand that 
education in these schools is a personal 
matter of intellectual equipment and 
quality. The high standards are some- 
times disastrous in individual cases. 
Students above fourteen who failed 
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twice in any one grade are compelled 
to leave the school. 

The curriculum is compulsory and 
only a few subjects, as music, stenog- 
raphy, or additional foreign language 
are optional. The school year lasts ten 
months. Hours for homework are ex- 
tensive. The demands of the curricu- 
lum require twenty-five to thirty hours 
a week. Languages are stressed over 
seven to nine years : the native language 
and Latin in the gymnasium or two 
modern foreign languages. Not all sub- 
jects are studied daily throughout the 
week but history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and science are carried through- 
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out a seven to nine-year period. Draw- 
ing is a constant usually for an hour a 
week. In the gymnasium Greek re- 
ceives attention in the upper years. In 
many countries the study of religion is 
optional or has been discontinued. 

The administration, supervision, and 
in great part the financing of schools 
belongs to a central authority. With the 
exception of the minister of education 
who is frequently nominated on account 
of membership in a political party, no 
office is elective. Supervisors and in- 
spectors are appointed from the ranks 
of the teaching staff. 





High Schools Should Stress Family Life Training 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau reported that between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, 
infant deaths totaled 430,000. During the same period battle deaths were 280,000. 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, associate chief of the Children’s Bureau, explained the com- 
parison was used to point up tragic loss of life among babies, about half of which 
was needless. 

Children’s Bureau officials indicated they took little comfort from the oft- 
repeated story—that the infant mortality rate is the lowest in the country’s history. 
The bureau does not point with pride to 1944 figures, latest available : Nearly three 
million children born; 111,127 babies dead before the age of 1; 6,369 mothers dead 
from childbirth or related conditions. 

Says Dr. Eliot: “Thousands of 1944’s babies and mothers died needlessly, as 
they did in 1945. Thousands will die this year, needlessly.” One of the reasons is 
that three out of five counties have no service from full-time public health units to 
help mothers and babies keep well and get well. 











Conservation Education to 
Be Reorganized ¢ » sam w. nerreanan 


T the call of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, a conference of edu- 
cators representing the four states of 
Oregon, Idaho, California, and Wash- 
ington was held at Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 5-7, 1945. The ob- 
jective of the conference was to en- 
courage and facilitate inclusion of soil 
and water conservation in the courses 
of study in the schools and colleges of 
America. 

A committee of secondary school edu- 
cators stated the belief that the prob- 
lems involved in the study of soil and 
water conservation should be ap- 
proached from the point of view that 
this area, important as it is, neverthe- 
less is a portion of the still larger field 
of the proper use of all our natural re- 
sources. An adequate treatment of the 
subject of conservation in our schools, 
therefore, is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of a sound pattern of ob- 
jectives and experiences appropriate to 
the various grade levels. This will call 
for the provision of adequate materials 
dealing with local and regional conser- 
vation problems. As in all fields of edu- 
cation, the success of the program is de- 
pendent upon properly trained teachers. 

The Committee on Conservation in 
the Secondary Schools consisted of 
Vernon Anderson, director of curricu- 
lum, Portland, Oregon; J. W. Condie, 
State Department of Education, Boise, 
Idaho; D. A. Emerson, assistant state 
superintendent of schools, Salem, Ore- 
gon; Marcella Lawler, assistant state 
superintendent of schools, Olympia, 
Washington; A. F. Scott, président, 
Reed College; J. Frederick Weltzin, 





q The Chief of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State 
Department of Education, needs no 
introduction to California teachers 
and administrators. For twenty-one 
years her outstanding leadership has 
influenced education in both elemen- 
tary and secondary fields. At the Reed 
College Conference on Conservation 
Education last year Miss Heffernan 
represented the Department. In the 
accompanying article she outlines the 
recommendations of the Conference 
to secondary schools. On March 7 
Conservation, Bird, and Arbor Day is 
observed in California high schools 
and junior colleges. Section 8156 of 
the Education Code directs that 
schools shall consider the “economic 
value of natural resources, and the 
desirability of their conservation.” 





dean of education, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; W. Virgil Smith, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington; R. Will Burnett, school 
of education, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. The Committee made 
the following recommendations : 


1. Proposal for a Comprehensive 
Study. Conservation education in the 
public schools has developed without 
sufficient comprehensive planning. As 
a consequence confusion exists as to 
proper objectives and proper placement 
of content and experiences by maturity 
level of youngsters and by subject 
matter. This is to be expected as any 
area of learning takes its place in public 
school work. 

It is time, however, that a compre- 


-hensive analysis be made of the field of 
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conservation education as a part of the 
general education of American youth. 
It was, therefore, recommended that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
sponsor and finance a careful study of 
the field of conservation education. 
This study should culminate in the 
publication of a resource volume for use 
by curriculum departments and com- 
mittees and by authors and publishing 
houses. 


Specifically it is proposed that : 


1. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture contract with a major university or 
other appropriate institution with proper fa- 
cilities and resources to undertake the produc- 
tion of a resource volume on conservation 
education through the first twelve years of 
public education. 

2. The resources volume to be prepared 
should incorporate these features: 

(a) Comprehensive curriculum charts in- 
dicating objectives, content, and suggested ex- 
periences appropriate for primary grades, the 
intermediate grades, upper grades, and the 
several appropriate subject matter areas of 
high school work. 

(b) Based upon such charts, a rich resource 
of content material and suggested experiences 
appropriate for the several levels and subject 
matter areas of public school work. These 
teaching suggestions should be such that they 
may easily and properly be adapted and in- 
corporated into the various curriculum offer- 
ings of schools in the United States. They 
should, furthermore, be such that textbook 
authors and publishing houses could easily 
find valuable materials for inclusion in elemen- 
tary and secondary school textbooks in the 
interests of sound and developmental conser- 
vation education in the various grades and 
subject matter areas. 

(c) An annotated list of audio-visual aids 
appropriate for use in specific subject matter 
areas and grade levels. 

(d) An annotated list of printed materials 
of value for supplementary reading by chil- 
dren in the subject matter areas and grade 
levels. 

(e) An annotated list of reference materials 
of value to teachers of the various subject 
matter areas and grade levels. 

3. The preparation of such materials should 
be undertaken by experts in the field of pro- 
fessional education. Individuals of training, 
experience, and stature in the various subject 
matter areas, elementary education, and gen- 
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eral curriculum work should be brought to- 
gether to work with technical experts in the 
field of conservation for the research, study 
and work necessary to the production of a 
sound resource volume that will command re- 
spect by professional educators and be used 
in the development of sound conservation edu- 
cation in the schools of America. 


4. The job of producing such a resource vol- 
ume would demand the collection and analysis 
of available curriculum materials produced by 
schools throughout the United States. It would 
involve the collection and analysis of printed 
materials pertinent to the area available from 
governmental agencies, publishing houses, and 
independent agencies throughout the country. 
It would involve the analysis of audio-visual 
materials available in the United States. It 
would involve research leading to a more ade- 
quate understanding than is now possible of 
the interests, concerns, misconceptions and 
typical questions of children of various ma- 
turity levels. 


5. The comprehensive job proposed requires 
careful pre-planning to lay out the work to be 
done, determine the material resources and 
personnel, including clerical, needed, develop 
an adequate time schedule, and lay out a 
budget adequate for the work to be done. If 
the recommendation appears to have merit it 
is recommended that the Soil Conservation 
Service, as sponsors of the present work con- 
ference, take the steps it deems appropriate to 
contact an appropriate organization or group 
and to have such a job analysis and budget 
prepared for the consideration of its office and 
that of other bureaus and services of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that 
might be interested. 


2. The Question of Integrated vs. 
Separate Courses in Conservation. Be- 
cause of the crowding of the present 


“secondary school curriculum and the 


trends in secondary education that give 
assurance that all students can be 
reached by sound and functional con- 
servation education through the inte- 
gration of conservation material in 
existing courses, it was the consensus 
of the committee that conservation can 
be taught and studied most effectively 
within the structure of existing courses. 
However, this does not imply that it is 
not desirable for schools which so desire 
to experiment with separate courses in 
conservation. 
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3. Use of Textbooks. In current 
practice, material dealing with conser- 
vation is presented both by means of 
textbooks devoted exclusively to conser- 
vation and through texts in subject- 
matter fields such as those in biology 
and the social sciences in which certain 
sections or chapters only are devoted 
to conservation. 

In view of feasibility and widest possi- 
ble conservation experiences for young 
people, the latter practice is recom- 
mended. 

It was further recommended, how- 
ever, that conservation material in such 
nationally distributed textbooks be sup- 
plemented and extended by pamphlets 
presenting materials and suggesting ex- 
periences of a first-hand nature on the 
local and regional soil and water conser- 
vation problems. 


4. The Preparation of Local and Re- 
gional Pamphlets. It was recommended 
that local, county and district curricu- 
lum offices prepare, or have prepared, 
conservation materials for use by chil- 
dren, which reflect the local and regional 
problems of good land use. The Soil 
Conservation Service should provide 
technical assistance in this work. 

It was further recommended that the 
state departments of education of the 
western states separately or codrdi- 
nately undertake to sponsor and finance 
the preparation and distribution of pam- 
phlets for children, which will reflect the 
local problems. Such materials should 
be prepared by experienced professional 
writers and illustrated by competent 
individuals. The Soil Conservation 
Service and other conservation agencies 
should provide technical assistance in 
the preparation of such materials. 

5. Training of Teachers. Prospec- 
tive teachers should be well trained in 
the field of conservation. This, for the 
secondary field, will probably be most 
important in the field of science and 
social studies, together with that of pro- 


fessional education. The training should 
include the study of the subject matter 
of conservation, on the one hand, but 
should also emphasize the techniques of 
field work and the utilization of com- 
munity resources in direct experiences. 
The techniques of utilizing community 
resources can best be developed through 
direct experiences in professional edu- 
cational studies. 

Since many of the teachers now in the 
public schools have not been adequately 
trained for effective leadership in con- 
servation education and are often un- 
aware of its importance, a program of 
in-service education is vital. This pro- 
gram, like that of pre-service education, 
should rest on the codperative efforts 
of technical experts of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and educators in the field 
of teacher education. These two groups 
should codperatively sponsor in-service 
education projects. These projects may 
consist of demonstrations of teaching 
procedures with young people, insti- 
tutes, extension courses, and, above 
all, workshops in communities and on 
university campuses. An important ob- 
jective in this work should be the ° 
provision of technical information—in- 
formation on available conservation ma- 
terials and their proper educational use, 
familiarity with the techniques of study- 
ing community conservation problems, 
and, of chief importance, the develop- 
ment of a consciousness in teachers of 
the vital importance of this problem and 
the stimulation of enthusiasm to do 
something about it in the schools. 


As in all fields of teacher training, 
most effective teacher preparation de- 
mands actual experience. Here again 
the workshop technique may offer the 
best possibility for such experiences and 
the actual preparation of instructional 
materials. 

6. Visual Materials. Visual materials 
should be used extensively, but should 
be closely related to the instructional 
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units. At the present time there are 
many weaknesses in existing visual ma- 
terials. For example, motion picture 
films frequently show too much material 
at one sitting. Such films would be more 
usable if they dealt with more limited 
units of the subject. Often film strips 
are, therefore, more to be desired than 
long reels. There is need for an abun- 
dance of less expensive visual material. 

Motion pictures are often overdone. 
Many units may be presented more 
effectively by means of slides, film strips, 
still pictures, diagrams, charts, and the 
like. 

Visual material should be prepared in 
close relation with the preparation of 
printed instructional material, teacher 
guides, and the like. It is felt that if the 
scope and sequence charts are produced 
and it is thus made clear to producers 
of visual materials as to what is wanted 
in specific detail, commercial producers 
will probably be interested in following 
such suggestions in the production of 
all types of visual aids. 

It was suggested that the Soil Conser- 
vation Service employ trained educators 
to work with them in the writing of 
actual script for proposed film strips and 
motion picture films. This script could 
thus be correlated directly with the 
writing of the printed material which 
is to be placed in the hands of teachers 
and pupils. This would assure also that 
the visual materials would take proper 
account of the precise points at which 
the visual aids are to be shown, the ma- 
turity levels to which they are directed 
and the objectives they are designed to 
attain. 

7. Distribution of Materials.. The 
committee believes that the packets, 
“Reference Material on Soil and Water 
Conservation,” prepared for different 
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school subjects, will not be used most 
effectively as they are now organized. 
Therefore, it was recommended that the 
distribution of the packets as such be 
temporarily discontinued until the pam- 
phlets can be reviewed by a group of 
educators, as suggested in the previous 
recommendations of the committee. 
Such a group should prepare a more 
properly evaluated and selected list of 
pamphlet materials. 

In the meantime, it was recommended 
that the pamphlet containing the 
bibliography, “Curriculum Integration 
Charts,” be brought up to date and dis- 
tributed by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in reply to general requests from 
teachers, and that other bulletins be sent 
out only in reply to specific requests for 
them. 

Distribution of instructional material 
published by the Soil Conservation 
Service should, as a general policy, fol- 
low these channels: 

1. The Soil Conservation Service contacts 
state departments of education, county and 
large city school systems and channels ma- 
terials through their curriculum-evaluating 
committees ; 

2. Teachers are informed by the curriculum 
evaluating committee of the approved material 
for use in the schools, and of its availability ; 

3. Schools or classes interested in the use 
of pamphlet materials request them directly 
from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Other suggestions for steps which 
should be taken now in the distribution 
of materials are: 

“1. A copy of the bibliography, “Curriculum 
Integration Charts,” be sent to every school 
librarian in the region; 

2. The state department of education in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Service, 


write a letter to schools indicating the services 
of the district conservationist ; 

3. The district conservationist contact the 
schools in his district, offer to leave materials 
for study and evaluation, and stand ready to 
follow up with further services. 


























Senior Girl Scout Program 


Is Girl Planned 


IRL participation in program plan- 
G ning is a part of the Girl Scout 
organization’s current emphasis on ac- 
tive citizenship. It has had its greatest 
development with the high school age 
group, the Senior Girl Scouts. 

To be sure, training in good citizen- 
ship and democratic processes is tra- 
ditional with the Girl Scouts. Every 
troop elects a president, secretary, and 
treasurer. Each girl has a vote in the 
affairs of her troop. Each troop also 
has a budget, and the girls learn about 
financing their various projects. But in 
recognition of the need for strengthen- 
ing our democratic processes which 
grew out of the war, this phase of the 
program is being extended and given 
greater emphasis. In addition to elect- 
ing their troop officers, Senior Girl 
Scout troops and some Intermediate 
troops are electing delegates who meet 
with the adult program planning com- 
mittee and assist in planning the com- 
munity-wide program. Senior Girl 
Scouts in many communities have set 
up Senior Planning Boards which plan 
the community’s Senior program with 
a minimum of adult supervision. 

In 1944 when members of the national 
board and professional staff in charge 
of developing the 1945-1947 plan of 
work, which is in effect the organi- 
zation’s reconversion plan, considered 


additional ways of enlarging the citizen- . 


ship training phase of the program, they 
decided to give every Girl Scout troop 
in the country a voice in planning the 
national program. A questionnaire was 
mailed to each troop. The replies 
formed the basis for the national plan 
of work for 1945-1947, making it a 
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q Every secondary school is interested 
in the student organizations which 
link students to school and commun- 
ity. Leaders of youth-serving agen- 
cies unite with educators to help 
young people emerge as individuals 
in their communities. Prominent in 
such work is the organization of Girl 
Scevis. California has fifty-four thou- 
sand Girl Scouts in 945 troops spon- 
sored by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and grouped 
into eight councils. 

The author of this article has been 
with the national headquarters of Girl 
Scouts five years. Miss Claire Liske 
majored in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. For a time she was 
reporter on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
She was associated in magazine work 
with McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
has done much free lance writing. 
Schoolmen believe that growth in cit- 
izenship comes through practice and 
welcome the Girl Scout democratic 
plan of hearing every troop in build- 
ing the national program. 





democratically developed plan by and 
for the girls. 


Qa Girl Scout troop replies to 
the question on the activities the 
troop planned which would result in 
furthering its training and experience 
in active citizenship were most gratify- 
ing. The first group of replies, which 
came in at the time the United Nations 
Conference was meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, showed that these girls were al- 
ready at work carrying out the pro- 
visions of the charter. A comparative 
tally of their plans was made. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from this tally : 
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THE CHARTER 


“To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples . . .” 


“'.. encouraging respect for human 
rights and for the fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion.” 


“Membership . . . is open to. . . states 
which accept the obligations contained 
in the ... charter and which . . . are able 
and willing to carry (them) out.” 


“ .. the United Nations shall promote 
... solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems...” 


. 


Senior Girt Scout PLans 


Laguna Beach, Calif—Make gifts for children in 
other countries ; correspond with Girl Scouts in 
other countries. 


Lockland, Ohio—Discussions to remove prejudice. 


Lititz, Pa—Help foreign people coming into 
America. 


Winchester, Va—Have an international encamp- 
ment for Seniors. 


Bethlehem, Pa.—Have discussion groups to stimu- 
late thinking on world affairs. 


Santurce, Puerto Rico—Establish a Girl Scout news- 
paper for international exchange. 


Ludington, Mich.—Help less fortunate children en- 


joy life more fully. 


Stockton, Calif—Organize recreational facilities for 
the benefit of teen-agers. 


El Monte, Calif—Continue service work; help in 
child care centers. 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—Assist other leaders with 
younger Girl Scouts; assist with child care with 
organized playground sponsored by girls. 

Munising, Mich.—Share program with more girls. 

Bownington, Pa.—Make a special effort to learn 
more about racial groups and have more contacts 
with them in a social and beneficial way. 

Pittsfield, Pa—Have consideration for and work co- 
operatively with other people. 

Stockton, Calif—Organize Wing Scouting. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Interest other girls of Senior age 
in Scouting. 


Plains, Pa——Help more girls to become Scouts. 
Los Angeles, Calif—(health) Take more trips over 
week-end to camps and beaches. 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—-Become Junior Nurses’ Aides 
to help in hospitals. 


El Monte, Calif—Emphasize service to troops in 
community; learn about community problems, 
recreation, industries, history, etc. 
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THe CHARTER 


“ ., the United Nations shall promote 
... solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems . . .” 


“To be a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends.” 


Senior Girt Scout PLans 


Menlo Park, Calif—lLearn more about duties and 
responsibilities of good citizens—how a commu- 
nity is organized and run. 


Sacramento, Calif—More active participation in 
local drives; closer contact with local organiza- 
tions. Try to learn the way in which the local 
community is governed, who the officials are, 
when and how elected. 


Roxbury, Mass.—Suggest that each troop make a 
complete study of its community in an effort to 
discover its advantages, its needs, and possible 
improvements. 


San Francisco, Calif—More inter-troop activities. 


Colton, Calif—Participate in community projects 
such as salvage drives, parades, etc. 


New Haven, Conn.—Activities, social and otherwise, 
to bring parents and children together. 


South Suffolk, N. Y.—Provide more adequate com- 
munity meeting places for all young people. 


Normal, I1l.—Help provide recreational facilities for 
all children during summer months. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Closer correlation between Girl 
Scouts, church and school work. 


Chisholm, Minn.—Codperate with other agencies to 
establish a Youth Canteen. Join with other local 





~ 


groups to help beautify the Tourist Park and the 
approaches to our city. 


“The General Assembly may make 
the recommendations with a view to de- 
termining the details of the application 
of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article or 
may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this 
purpose.” 


Calling conventions or conferences to 
settle specific problems is a field in which 
the Senior Girl Scouts of today are get- 
ting a great deal of excellent experience. 
In all parts of the country these high- 
school-age girls are planning, with a 
minimum of adult supervision, confer- 
ences to which all the Senior Girl Scouts 
in a city, a county, a state, or a 100-mile 
area are invited. Reports on twenty- 
two such conferences, held during the 


first six months of this year, show that 
the following topics, in the order of 
popularity, were discussed : 


Vocations, including job opportunities and 
training 

Better Troop programs 

Boy-girl and social relationships 

Senior Girl Scouting’s place in the 
community 

Community service 

Specialized programs, such as Wing and 
Mariner Scouting 

International relations 

Inter-racial understanding 

Senior Planning Board 

Conference planning 

Interesting others in Senior Scouting 

Senior leadership 

Rehabilitation of returning servicemen 

Camping 

Finances 
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N Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 

dean of women at one of the senior 
high schools serves as a consultant on 
the Senior Scout program, planning of 
the conference began in the Senior 
Council, which consists of a representa- 
tive from each of the twenty troops in 
the city. Its function is to work with 
the adult program planning committee 
in planning the city’s Senior Girl Scout 
program. The Senior council elected a 
conference chairman and vice-chairman 
who in turn appointed a conference 
committee of ten girls and four adult 
advisers, including a staff member. This 
group drafted a general plan, decided 
upon a date, length of the conference, 
number to be invited. It listed the es- 
sential jobs, then delegated them to the 
various troops. Each troop was invited 
to suggest topics for discussion, enter- 
tainment, and other program phases. 
These suggestions were sorted by the 
committee and the general plan based 
upon them. The theme “Tomorrow” 
was chosen and the program drawn up 
for a five-hour conference, to include 
“fun, fellowship, discussion groups, folk 
dancing, singing and inspiratiun.” 

Invitations were sent to twenty Girl 
Scout councils within a radius of 100 
miles around Milwaukee. This brought 
a fine cross-section of girls, with repre- 
sentatives from large, medium, and 
small towns, and from a variety of eco- 
nomic, social, and racial backgrounds. 
Four parties were planned in different 
sections of the county in private homes 
and in a recreation center for Saturday 
evening from eight to ten. 


Two Senior Scouts alternated as mis- 
tress of ceremonies. In the discussion 
groups, adult leaders were in charge, 
with Senior Scouts serving as chair- 
men and scribes. 

After the conference a meeting was 
held to evaluate and make recommen- 
dations for improvements for the next 
conference. 
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In Riverdale, Calif., starting practi- 
cally from scratch, a Girl Scout field 
secretary, in collaboration with a group 
of interested girls and the dean of 
women in the senior high school, set up 
a committee of twelve girls : four sopho- 


‘mores, four juniors, and four seniors, 


with two in each group having Girl 
Scout background, and two not having 
any Scout background. This group 
elected a committee chairman and a 
conference chairman. The committee 
planned a city-wide conference which 
was attended by more than sixty girls, 
and is now serving as a permanent ad- 
visory group. The program introduced 
all phases of the Senior Girl Scout pro- 
gram with discussions and plans for the 
activities to be undertaken in Riverdale. 
A chicken dinner was served to the girls 
by the women of the Congregational 
Church, where the conference was held. 

In general, the yardstick for the 
Senior Program is adult-girl planning, 
vocational exploration, social adequacy, 
democratic participation, discussion 
opportunities, ceremonies and rituals, 
and community affiliations. The pro- 
gram is flexible and each community 
adapts it according to its needs, the 
interests of the girls and the facilities 
available. Program material is avail- 
able for Wing Scouts, Mariner Scouts, 
Senior Service Scouts. The latter in- 
clude child care aides, hospital aides, 
nutrition aides, farm aides, garden aides, 
library aides, occupational therapists’ 
aides, program aides. In addition, 
Senior Girl Scouts may undertake to 
enlarge their interests in the fields of 
nature: the out-of-doors, sports and 
games, parties, home making, health 
and safety, music and dancing, litera- 
ture, dramatics and radio, community 
life, international friendship. 

Speaking generally, the Girl Scout 
program aims to supplement the work 
of the school, and discussion between 
representatives of the two groups. 











Teachers Speak Out on 


Institutes 


S it true that the majority of teachers 

are bored to death by institute pro- 
grams? If so, what is wrong? Is the 
situation hopeless, or can something be 
done about it? The present article re- 
ports what one hundred teachers had 
to say about institutes. 


The summary of opinions is neces- 
sarily complex, not one-sided. Many 
persons are pessimistic; they assume 
that if anything could be dorie it would 
have been done long ago. Others are 
optimistic; perhaps some of them are 
administrators, whose teachers are care- 
ful to avoid criticizing the programs 
offered. Still others feel that they know 
the answers; only the obstinacy of 
other people prevents solution of the 
problems. 


In the investigation reported here, 
reliance was placed upon questionnaire 
and interview techniques. After confer- 
ence with some teachers, administrators, 
institute speakers, institute planners, 
and other school people, a questionnaire 
was drawn up. It was mailed to teach- 
ers and administrators in California 
schools. Since there was no compulsion 
about the matter, and since the investi- 
gator had no authority over the teachers, 
it appears likely that the results consti- 
tute a sincere expression of opinion. 
Surely, the honest judgment of many 
experienced teachers is an important 
criterion in the matter of institutes. 

Not all the results can be expressed 
quantitatively. However, it is in accord 
with the trend of the times to evaluate 
all school activities, and to include sub- 
jective and intangible aspects as well as 
the strictly quantitative ones. In this 
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q Teachers demonstrate in their 
varied attitudes toward institutes the 
well-known tendency of Americans to 
resent the exercise of authority, un- 
less it is an authority in which they 
participate. It makes us at once a law- 
less and law-abiding nation. But if in- 
stitutes are to be more than observ- 
ance of law, the criticisms of teachers 
must be considered. 

The writer of this article did his doc- 
toral study at the University of Minne- 
sota. He came to Stanford as a Social 
Science Research Fellow. Then Dr. 
Carter was invited to a position on 
the staff of the Institute on Child Wel- 
fare, University of California. Since 
1937 he has been teaching educa- 
tional psychology, tests and measure- 
ments and statistics. He is associate 
professor of education in the School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 





study, one may reasonably hope to find 
answers to the questions stated above. 


A TREE PAGE questionnaire was 
mimeographed and sent with a 
mimeographed covering letter which 
asked for free comments. The letter 
stated three hypotheses, namely, that 
institutes are not always as practical, 
interesting, and effective as they could 
be; that the suggestions offered by 
teachers could be used to improve the 
institutes ; and that institutes should be 
planned so as to be enjoyable, inspiring, 
and helpful to the teachers concerned. 
Finally, the letter assured the teachers 
that the study would be used in an at- 
tempt to improve institutes. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 125 per- 
sons who had taken a tests-and- 
measurements course on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California 
and to twenty-five additional persons 
chosen at random from the section of 
the California School Directory dealing 
with junior high schools. All were en- 
gaged in school work, either as teachers 
or as administrators. 

The sample thus secured is probably 
not a representative or random sampling 
of teachers. It does not include teachers 
of elementary schools, and it is limited 
largely to persons who might be pre- 
sumed to have more than the usual 
amount of interest in tests and measure- 
ments and evaluation. 


Of the 150 questionnaires mailed out, 
eighty-seven had been returned at the 
time this analysis was completed. One 
teacher remimeographed the copy sent 
to her and returned results from forty- 
one teachers. The present report is 
based upon returns from the first 100 
papers, which included evidence permit- 
ting one to classify the papers as coming 
from administrators, high school teach- 
ers, or junior high school teachers. 

The questionnaire was arranged so 
as to permit quantification of responses 
to a number of questions about debata- 
ble ideas or topics. The answers to 
such questions were in three categories, 
namely: Yes, ?, and No. Spaces were 
left for free comments by the teachers. 
On one page the teachers were asked 
to check topics which they considered 
interesting and important subjects for 
institute meetings. The details of the 
questionnaire will appear in the sections 
of this paper dealing with results. 

Spaces were left for the teachers to 
sign their names and fill in their ad- 
dresses. The instructions indicated that 
it was not necessary to sign one’s name, 
but that a report of results would be 
sent to those who did provide the neces- 
sary identification data. : 
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HE 100 questionnaires provide evi- 

dence from three groups, namely: 
sixty-five high school teachers, twenty 
junior high school teachers, and fifteen 
persons with administrative and super- 
visory duties. Since the groups are 
small, results from one hundred are 
lumped together, with no attempt here 
to discriminate between the views of the 
three groups. 

Table I presents the results for those 
questions which were answered in the 
three categories: Yes, ?, and No. In 
some instances questions were skipped, 
hence the total recorded in the three 
categories for each question is usually 
not 100, but a somewhat smaller num- 
ber. The questions do not exhaust the 
possibilities involved in institute pro- 
grams, but the results do show what 
100 persons in the teaching profession 
thought about certain questions re- 
garded as important by the group first 
interviewed. 


From Table I, it appears that a large 
minority of the teachers are opposed 
to having general meetings each half 
day, but a still larger minority favor 
such a method of beginning each half- 
day of institute. A considerable ma- 
jority favor spending most of the insti- 
tute time in small groups, working on 
special problems. A very small ma- 
jority favor workshops ; here the group 
opposed to workshops is small, but the 
doubtful group is larger than usual. 
The majority of teachers seem to feel 
that institute groups should be organ- 
ized according to subject-matter fields ; 
however, a substantial minority approve 
having groups arranged so as to mix 
teachers and administrators regardless 
of grade levels and subject fields. The 
largest majority found in the responses 
to these nine questions were the 71 per 
cent voting in favor of panel discussions 
in which important topics are discussed 
from varied viewpoints. A majority 
state an interest in visual aids and a 
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large minority report an interest in 
graphic aids to teaching. There is noth- 
ing approaching unanimity of response ; 
instead, there is merely a strong tend- 
ency toward agreement and a tendency 
for a considerable minority to oppose 
the majority in all questions raised. 


ABLE II shows how frequently 

teachers marked certain listed topics 
as interesting and important. The num- 
bers speak for themselves. If one may 
judge by these tabled results, it is rela- 
tively easy to pick suitable topics for 
institute programs. However, there are 
marked preferences for certain items as 
compared with others. A majority are 


interested in reconversion education, 
in school equipment, evaluation, and 
counseling and guidance. Matters per- 
taining to school equipment, evaluation, 
and guidance are of perennial impor- 
tance. Counseling and guidance seemed 
by far the most popular topic with this 
group. The relatively low popularity of 
readiness for learning is due, possibly, 
to the fact that this group did not in- 
clude representatives from elementary 
schools. 

The low frequency recorded for spe- 
cial problems in subject fields is no 
doubt partly due to confusion resulting 
from the arrangement of the question- 
naire. Forty-four persons marked this 


TaBLe I.—Answers of 100 High School Teachers and Supervisors to 
Questions on Teachers’ Institutes 


Replies 
Questions YES ? NO 
1. Do you approve of having each half-day of institute begin with a general 
meeting? . 45 9 33 
2. Do you like the idea of spending most of the institute time in small groups 
working on special problems? . : G2. a 
3. Do you favor larger groups, with discussions around general problems ? = 30 10 55 
4. Should most of the institute meetings be arranged as workshops? . . . 51 18 25 
5. Should groups be organized according to subject-matter fields? . . . 58 14 22 
6. Should groups be organized according to topics of general interest, so as to 
mix administrators and teachers, regardless of grades and subjects? . . 49 12 31 
7. Do you like panel discussions in which important topics are discussed from 
various viewpoints? . a sé et 71 5 2 
8. Would you be interested in special consideration of visual aids? . 61 5 6B 
9. Would you be interested in a group meeting concerned with graphic aids, 
bulletin boards, etc. ? P ee ata sks «wl eae. Care 43 oS @ 


Taste II.—Answers of 100 High School Teachers and Supervisors as to Interesting and 
Important Topics for Teachers’ Institutes 


Topic Frequency 

1. Reconversion problems, as they affect education. (Emerging from the war 
situation.) . 64 

2. Readiness for learning. (Implications of child development for teaching ‘and 
learning.) . A 39 
3. School equipment. (Library, visual aids, auditory ‘aids, textbooks. os, 60 
4. Articulation. (What the high school expects of the elementary school.) . 44 

5. Evaluation. (How to go beyond mere testing; good testing; other aspects of 
evaluation. ) 68 

6. Counseling and guidance. (Purposes, problems, methods, administrative arrange- 
ments, participation.) . 82 
7. Special problems in subject fields. Fields to be indicated among those listed below. 44 
Health education 32 
Vocational education - 42 
Education for returned veterans 33 
Social studies 31 
Science and mathematics 26 
Reading : . 33 
Language arts other than n reading ‘ 16 
Arithmetic é 14 
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item, but no doubt others. considered it 
sufficient to mark the listed special sub- 
jects. It is interesting, however, that 
the total frequency of marking the first 
six general topics is 357, while the total 
frequency for the eleven listed special 
topics is only 258. Apparently it ts 
possible to list general topics of interest 
to most teachers. As one might expect, 
topics which might be described as ele- 
mentary school subjects are of relatively 
little interest to teachers in junior and 
senior high school. 


HE comments of the teachers are 

more difficult to summarize, but cer- 
tainly no less revealing than the cate- 
gorical responses. The questionnaire 
was designed to elicit free comments, 
criticisms, opinions, and suggestions. It 
succeeded. 

First of all, there is disagreement 
concerning every topic or argument. 
For example, one teacher says that the 
main function of the institute is to pro- 
vide inspiration and not to give help 
with specific subject-matter problems ; 
she states that summer schools, special 
courses, and supervisory services do the 
latter thing. Another teacher states that 
providing help with technical problems 
is the one important service the institute 
can render. Survey of a wide variety 
of these comments suggests that if the 
specific and general purposes of insti- 
tutes have been stated or formulated by 
educational leaders, it is evident that 
teachers are not aware of the stated 
goals. Teachers’ opinions and current 
practices show widespread confusion as 
to purposes. 

The strongest impression one gains 
from the array of comments concerns 
the scarcity of efficient leadership. The 
need for effective speakers is repeatedly 
emphasized. Professors are criticized 
as idealistic, overtheoretical, and im- 
practical ; they are said to be uninformed 
as to the problems faced by tedchers. 
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Local and state politicians are charac- 
terized as ignorant, boring, and incapa- 
ble of leadership in educational matters. 
The teachers complain that speakers 
either fail to say anything worth while, 
or else they say it so badly that listen- 
ing is painful. Exceptions are men- 
tioned, but the general trend is obvious. 


A StRONG note of dejection runs 

through the comments. A few de- 
scribed institutes as a necessary evil; 
necessary because required by Cali- 
fornia law, and evil because they consti- 
tute just one more useless load imposed 
upon teachers. Most of the meetings 
are criticized for just duplicating the 
services of summer school, faculty meet- 
ings, extension courses, and other activi- 
ties in which teachers engage. Among 
the hundred teachers, however, there 
were three or four who stated that 
institutes have a unique and valuable 
function. 


The teachers find many faults in the 
institute programs recently attended. 
They complain bitterly about having to 
listen to bad musical programs pre- 
sented for their “entertainment” by 
school bands. They note in this con- 
nection that listening to such programs 
doesn’t make them better teachers. In 
general, the teachers say that the pro- 
grams tend to be too long and too full. 
They are badly arranged, and they run 
behind schedule because of the preva- 
lence of poor speakers who run on and 
on pointlessly. They complain that the 
speeches tend to be too general and in 
no way related to teaching. They com- 
plain about the excessive presentation 
of statistics about school and local popu- 
lations ; these facts are regarded as more 
suitable for inclusion in a bulletin than 
for presentation from the lecture plat- 
form. The teachers complain that the 
sessions are unduly fatiguing because of 
lack of provision for morning and after- 
noon recesses. They also object to the 
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fact that the programs tend to begin late 
and end late. Many feel that the com- 
fort of the teachers is unduly ignored ; 
they mention crowding in poorly venti- 
lated auditoria, shivering in relatively 
unheated buildings, and having to try to 
read in bad light. Most of all, however, 
they complain about the utter lack of 
ideas in the speeches themselves. 

The teachers often feel that the plan- 
ning, organization, and timing of the 
institute is bad. They dislike attending 
sessions after school. They note that 
the institute is often presented at a time 
when teachers are very tired and busy. 
They strongly object to having part of 
their time taken up with meetings of 
teachers’ associations and organizations. 
They are insulted by programs pre- 
sented in a manner implying that teach- 
ers have low IQ’s. 


HE teachers criticized institutes be- 

cause asked to do so. However, they 
also made many voluntary suggestions 
as to ways of making institutes more 
effective. Some of these ideas indicate 
a desire to copy the procedures used in 
certain counties in California. For ex- 
ample, several suggest that we should do 
away with formal institutes and allow 
teachers instead to attend six approved 
meetings during the year, the six to be 
selected from a larger number in order 
to allow for individual differences in 
preference. 


The “constructive suggestions” of- 
fered by the teachers bear an interest- 
ing relation to the criticisms discussed 
above. In many instances, teachers 
Suggest improving institutes by intro- 
ducing procedures that were condemned 
by other teachers. For example, one 
teacher says, “Give us more student 
entertainment in music and dramatics.” 
As noted above, others had objected to 
this very thing. 

Several teachers state that some of 
the principal benefits are to be derived 


from informal social contacts and re- 
sultant professional activities. They re- 
quest that programs make provision for 
a half-hour of mixing and getting ac- 
quainted as part of every half-day of 
institute. Some suggest that light re- 
freshment be served as an aid to such 
social meetings. The teachers often as- 
sert that it is in the informal meetings, 
which often occur by mere accident, that 
the most valuable exchange of ideas, 
materials, and methods occurs. 

The teachers ask for more exhibits 
and more demonstrations. They feel 
that exhibits of teaching devices, books, 
and other equipment are definitely help- 
ful. They request more examples of 
good teaching, suggesting, for instance, 
visits to classes taught in an exceptional 
manner. 


Both teachers and administrators 
often mention the desirability of bring- 
ing in more outstanding professional 
men and women to address institute 
groups. They mention doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, newspapermen, newspaper- 
women, radio commentators, and the 
like. Others ask for more participation 
by teachers and college professors. Still 
others say, “Let the institute be only of 
teachers, by teachers, and for teachers.” 


HE inclusion of discussions on con- 
troversial subjects is often recom- 
mended. The teachers in several in- 
stances requested that meetings of the 
Town Hall type, with heckling from the 
audience, be provided in order to put 
life into the programs. There is a fre- 
quent demand for more showmanship 
of one sort or another. One teacher 
said, “It is not the topic but the person 
presenting it that makes for interest.” 
Several assert that institutes would 
be much improved if teachers would 
watch their own behavior a little. One 
says that teachers benefit from the pro- 
grams in proportion to their will to de- 
rive benefit from inspiration, and that 
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it is the teacher’s own fault if she is 
bored. Another states in detail how 
teachers break every rule they impose 
on pupils—arriving late, trying to cut 
meetings, chewing gum, knitting and 
reading during lectures, talking in 
undertones and loud whispers, showing 
off their clothes, and giving vent to their 
feelings by annoying behavior. Still an- 
other points out that teachers are among 
the well-known types of difficult au- 
diences. No doubt the speakers they 
complain about could do better if the 
audiences were more responsive. The 
fact that attendance is required does ex- 
plain the bad behavior to some extent, 
but certainly does not excuse it. So 
states a critic who is annoyed by her 
fellow teachers. 

Several assert that institutes can be 
improved by making each one more 
definite, less intangible. Each program 
should have a theme, and should not at- 
tempt to cover all possible means of im- 
proving teachers. Variety can be intro- 
duced in different meetings relevant to 
a central theme. Both small and large 
groups can be used, and many different 
techniques can be employed. Monotony 
can be avoided by selecting different 
themes in successive years. 


“a list of topics the teachers wish 

to have considered in institute pro- 
grams furnishes a special class of con- 
structive offerings. The following brief 
list, selected from the total, provides an 
indication of the nature of the recom- 
mendations : 


Trends in school teaching. 

The G. I. bills pertaining to education. 

Remedial reading in the high school. 

World events by persons who have traveled. 

Preflight education. 

How to interest pupils in good literature. 

Extra-curricular activities. 

Control of atomic energy. 

Means of teaching sports. 

Panel discussions on curriculum, graduation 
requirements, teachers’ load, equitable dis- 
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tribution of teaching assignments, salary 
schedules, sick leave, etc. 

Problems of administrators. 

Methods in character education. 

Salaries of counselors and guidance workers. 

Symposium on the views of labor, manage- 
ment and educators concerning apprentice- 
ship and vocational training in schools. 

Presentation of army methods, by army offi- 
cers. 

Counseling, guidance, and placement. 

How to improve articulation. 

Marking and grading in homogeneous groups. 

Standards and graduation requirements for 
elementary schools and junior high schools. 

Obligations that go with teacher tenure. 

Evaluation program. 

Modern methods in commercial subjects. 

Fundamentals of English. 

Employers’ views of the abilities of graduates. 

Sex education. 

Physical examinations in physical education 
courses. 

School building programs, transportation. 

Counseling in relation to commercial and vo- 
cational courses. 

Homemaking as an objective in public schools. 

Science from kindergarten to college. 

Race tolerance and related topics. 

Teaching music and dramatics. 

Resources of the community for special edu- 
cation. 

Ability grouping and related problems. 

How to teach with visual aids. 

Preschool education. 

Theory and practice in adult education. 

Human relations, growth and development, 
overcoming prejudices, and education for 
family life. 


These, and other suggested topics, are 
not particularly new. However, a given 
planning group will have considered 
some of them and not others. There 
seems to be some merit in a method 
which brings together the ideas from 
many persons. It is interesting, too, that 
suggestions such as those listed above 
do come from teachers when they are 
asked to offer free comments. 


EACHERS are not satisfied with 
institutes. They offer numerous 
suggestions for their improvement. Al- 
though many are pessimistic, the ma- 
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jority make many positive and construc- 
tive suggestions. It seems unlikely that 
institute programs can be quickly and 
easily cured of all their ills, especially 
since many of the difficulties can be 
traced to fundamental limitations of 
human nature and the social order. For 
example, it may be no easy matter to 
overcome the troubles resulting from 
the scarcity of good speakers. Also, the 
conditions under which teachers work 
can hardly be changed markedly and 
quickly, since they are fixed by law and 
custom, and they express the will of a 
public which is not always well informed 
or sympathetic. 


However, reading between the lines, 
one is inclined to feel that the present 
technique can be extended and used in 
a manner likely to improve institute pro- 
grams considerably. The method has 
the merit of being democratic. No doubt 
almost any institute program would be 
better received if teachers were con- 
sulted in the planning, even if the pro- 
gram were the same as one arranged 
autocratically. Moreover, it seems 
likely that the program would be more 
practical and more effective if planned 
in a manner that takes account of the 
criticism and suggestions offered by the 
teachers. 


School Library Association Holds Meeting 


The School Library Association of California, Northern Section, meeting in 
Berkeley on February 16, had Dr. Joseph P. Harris as guest speaker at the sec- 
ond meeting of the association for the year 1945-1946. Dr. Harris is Professor 
of Political Science at the University of California. During World War II he was 
on the staff in charge of Public Administration at the School of Military Govern- 
ment at Charlottesville, Virginia. He went to Europe in 1945 as Director of 
Personnel and Training of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. At the meeting he discussed “Rehabilitation in Europe.” 


Birthrate Means Planning for More Classrooms 


Birthrates seem to follow economic trends. The birthrate started to rise in 1940 
when the nation launched its defense program and jobs became plentiful. Now, says 
the Census Bureau, the birthrate is going to carry on. The population in 1945 was 
139 million. Some estimators see a population increase of 13 million between 1940 
and 1950 as against only 9 million in the previous decade. Some also think that there 
will be 5 million more children under 10 by 1950 than there were in 1940. 


High School Graduates Alive 


Believe It or Not—Over 23 of the 24% million graduates of secondary schools 
since 1870 are still living, according to Office of Education calculations. One-fourth 
of all the people in the U.S. with a secondary school education were graduated 
from high school in the past five years and are under 23 years of age. 





Driver Education in High 


Schools 


HE results of 332 questionnaires 
concerning driver education and 
driver training in the secondary schools 
of California present a picture that 
makes one realize that more pertinent 
research is necessary in this field if 
proper education and training of ado- 
lescents in relation to living in a world 
of automobiles is to be a vital part of 
the secondary school program. This sur- 
vey indicates that, though a considerable 
number of California secondary schools 
have inaugurated some instruction in 
this field, there is much opportunity for 
improvement in such important phases 
of the program as specially trained teach- 
ing personnel, scope and sequence of 
subject matter, techniques of instruc- 
tion, scheduling and grade placement 
on basis of need and understanding, 
number of semester hours to be devoted 
to the course, and determining whether 
the course should be elective or required. 
In the discussions of this survey the 
term driver education is understood to 
be the classroom activities designed to 
develop better operators of automobiles. 
Driver training means behind-the-wheel 
instruction on streets or in practice 
areas. Driver education and training 
means any or all phases of a program 
of either driver education or driver 
training or when both are given together 
as a coordinated course. 

Of the 435 questionnaires sent to the 
secondary schools of California by the 
State Department of Education, 332 
were returned. One hundred and thirty- 
two schools reported that they offered 
no course; 200 indicated that driver 
education and training was offered either 
as a separate course or as a unit of some 
established course in the school cur- 
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q The State Departments of Education 
and Motor Vehicles sponsored in the 
summers of 1944 and 1945 Institutes of 
Driver Education at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles to assist teachers in the prep- 
aration and conduct of units and 
courses in the field of safe automobile 
driving. The institutes were well at- 
tended and many high schools have 
introduced specific instruction in this 
subject. 

During the summer of 1945 Everett 
V. O'Rourke, codrdinator of curriculum 
for Yolo County, suggested to the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, that a sur- 
vey be made of the experiences of 
schools in teaching driver education 
to learn how such instruction might 
be improved and more uniformity of 
content encouraged. With the assist- 
ance of Marland K. Strasser, instruc- 
tor at Woodland High School, Mr. 
O'Rourke conducted the study for the 
Division of Secondary Education. 
Their analysis of replies to a question- 
naire distributed to the high schools is 
here presented. 





riculum. Thirty-five of the 200 schools 
offered driver training in conjunction 
with the driver education program. The 
responses to the questionnaires were 
processed according to enrollment. 

The schools reporting were divided 
into five groups by enrollments, On the 
basis of the information revealed in 
Table 1 it can be assumed that school 
enrollment is not a deciding factor in 
offering a course in driver education or 
driver training. 


N order that the salient facts of the 
questionnaires may be presented, it 
is deemed advisable to discuss the re- 
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sults under four headings : (1) the place 
of the students in the program of driver 
education and training, (2) the methods 
used in teaching, (3) the administration 
of the program, and (4) the training of 
teaching personnel. We realize from the 
outset that it is difficult to draw straight 
lines of demarcation to separate each of 
these headings from the others, but we 
will attempt to keep them separated in 
so far as it is consistent with the judg- 
ment of the authors in relation to the 
answers to the questionnaires. 

According to this survey, students, 
in nearly all schools, registered in the 
courses in direct ratio to the tota! school 
enrollment. There are approximately as 
many schools requiring the course for 
graduation as those considering it as 
elective. A required or elective course 
appears to have little, if any, effect on 
the enrollment in the course except in 
a few specific cases. As would be ex- 
pected in modern education, there are 
few schools that segregate boys and girls 
or offer driver education only to boys. 
The practice of segregation is more 
prevalent in schools of more than 1,000 
population than in schools of smaller 
enrollment. Students’ interest in driver 
education appears to be general regard- 
less of election or requirement of the 
course, the size of the school, segrega- 
tion of sexes, or any other factors. 

Tangible benefits of driver education 
and training are evidenced by the re- 
sponses to the questionnaires. From 45 
to 100 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
driver education and training classes 
receive their driver’s licenses as a direct 
result of the school program. 


6 Ries methods used in teaching are 

apparently tempered by the training 
of the instructor, the availability of 
teaching materials, whether the school 
is rural or urban, and other factors. 
Sixty per cent of the teachers favor the 
sociological approach to driver educa- 


tion ; from 10 to 30 per cent, depending 
on the size of the school, prefer the tech- 
nological approach. The remainder of 
the instructors used a combination oi 
both sociological and technological ap- 
proaches. The teaching approach to the 
subject matter of driver education 
courses appears to have a relationship 
to the subject field of the instructors of 
the courses. Shop instructors tend to- 
ward the technological approach while 
other teachers favor the sociological or 
a combination of the two. 


The responses to the questions con- 
cerning techniques of instruction failed 
to reveal any positive relationship to the 
sociological or technological approach. 
According to Table 2 audio-visual aids 
are used almost twice as much as any 
other teaching technique. Student proj- 
ects are used more than traffic surveys. 
Other techniques of instruction sug- 
gested by some schools are demonstra- 
tion, lecture, discussion, use of minia- 
ture autos, and blackboard diagrams. 

Extra-curricular activities are used 
in many schools to supplement or aug- 
ment the other techniques of instruction 
and the learning experiences of the 
students. School paper publicity and 
school poster campaigns are the most 
popular extra-curricular activities prac- 
ticed by the driver education students. 
The size of the school has little meas- 
urable effect on the type of extra-cur- 
ricular activity except in the case of 
student safety councils among high 
schools with enrollment under 100, and 
school poster campaigns for schools of 
300-500 enrollment. Driver education 
conferences are not used extensively by 
any of the schools. 


ie spite of the fact that driver educa- 
tion instruction is new in the secon- 
dary field there is considerable material 
published for student reading. In all 
there were 33 different books and pam- 
phlets listed for classroom use by the 
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responders to the questionnaires. Sev- 


eral schools use current periodicals and 
newspapers. A large majority of the 
schools use Sportsmanlike Driving, pub- 
lished by the American Automobile As- 
sociation ; Man and the Motor Car, pub- 
lished by the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, and the State of California Vehicle 
Code as their basic texts. The fact that 
laboratory techniques, such as psycho- 
physical tests and demonstration road 
tests, that would allow for actual ex- 
perience on the part of the students are 
the least emphasized units in the driver 
education program may be indicative 
that there is a greater emphasis on 
theory than practice in the training of 
adolescent drivers. 


N planning the courses for education 

of drivers, administrators have been 
faced with the problem of fitting a new 
course into an already crowded sched- 
ule. Only 25 to 30 per cent of the schools 
were able to establish a separate course 
for a complete semester. The size of the 
school has no effect on setting up a 
separate course for a semester or in- 
stituting a driver education unit in an 
established course for part of a semester. 
The number of hours devoted to driver 
education ranges from 5 to 90 per semes- 
ter. Some schools that could not plan 
for a new course scheduled driver edu- 
cation under the direction of a teacher 
who was willing to teach it regardless of 
the course he was teaching. In some 
cases the new subject matter was fitted 
into a previously scheduled course where 
it seemed most satisfactory. Many of 
the schools set up a unit in social studies 
or shop. It is indicated, however, that 
homemaking, English, physical educa- 
tion, biology, physics, vocational agri- 
culture, health, and some other courses 
have been enlarged in their original 
scope and sequence to provide for driver 
education and training. ; 

This course has been scheduled in 
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every grade of the junior and senior 
high school in an attempt to satisfy the 
need for adolescent experiences. Twelve 
to 40 per cent of the 200 schools place 
the course or unit in the ninth grade. 
Some schools offer the course at one 
grade level only while others offer it for 
two, three, or four grades. Ninety per 
cent of the school people reporting felt 
that driver education had a positive 
value in itself even though driver train- 
ing could not be given in conjunction 
with it, but that the program is more 
valuable if driver training can be given 
also. Scheduling conflicts of the driver 
training program are very disturbing to 
many administrators. Also, the cost in- 
volved and the unavailability of a train- 
ing automobile are problems which need 
statewide attention. 


TRAINING OF TEACHER PERSON NEL 


NE of the dire deficiencies in the 

driver training as well as the driver 
education program is the lack of spe- 
cially trained teaching personnel. An 
overwhelming majority of responders 
feel that there is a need for a summer 
session course in this field with graduate 
credit. Also, from 50 to 70 per cent feel 
that teachers would attend the course if 
it is offered. The present teaching per- 
sonnel guiding the learning of students 
in this specialized subject matter field 
has been recruited from all other fields 
in the secondary curriculum. These in- 
structors deserve high praise for the 
work they have done. In offering a 
teacher training program in driver edu- 
cation and training at both Berkeley and 
Los Angeles during the 1946 summer 
session, the University of California has 
acknowledged the need for further train- 
ing of teacher personnel in this field. 


i liovu results of this survey are both 
gratifying and disheartening. It is 
gratifying to note that 200 schools are 














DRIVER EDUCATION 


instructing their students to understand 
the fundamentals of good driving. How- 
ever, 200 schools out of 453 are too few 
to be interested in a program of life- 
saving on the highways. Audio-visual 
aids stand out as a technique of teach- 
ing, but there is need for greater use of 
traffic surveys and student projects to 
better interpret the course in terms of 
our everyday experiences. Psycho- 
physical testing devices should be con- 
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structed and used by the students in 
order that they may learn and under- 
stand their strengths and deficiencies as 
well as the actual problems of drivers. 

More research is vitally needed to 
evaluate our driver education and train- 
ing program to determine standards of 
instruction on the basis of subject mat- 
ter, time to be allotted for the course, 
grade placement, and proper techniques 
of instruction. 


TaBLe 1.—Grouping by Enrollment of 332 Schools to Show Those Offering Driver 
Education and Driver Training 


High School 

















Driver *Driver No Course Total 
Enrollment Education Training Offered Responding 

0-100 22 6 29 51 
101-300 57 9 36 93 
301-500 37 8 11 48 
500-1,000 41 8 26 67 
Over 1,000 43 4 30 73 
Totals . 200 35 132 332 








*The schools scheduling driver training are included in the tabulation of those giving driver 
education. The separation has been made in order to show the meagerness of the driver training 
program in relation to the driver education courses. 


TABLE 2.—Some Techniques of Instruction Used in Driver Education Classes 


School 
























































1- 101- 301- 501- Over 
Enrollment 100 300 500 1,000 1,000 Totals 
Traffic surveys .. 4 15 9 14 20 62 
Audio-visual aids 18 46 29 32 35 160 
Student projects 12 28 i) 18 17 84 
Totals 34 89 47 64 72 306 
Tas.e 3.—E-stra-Curricular Activities Promoted by Driver Education Classes 
School 1- 101- 301- 501- Over 
Enrollment 100 300 500 1,000 1,000 Totals 
Driver problems assembly 8 11 9 8 6 42 
Driver education conferences 0... 2 5 2 5 7 21 
Student safety councils 1 7 5 8 7 28 
School poster campaigns 10 14 6 13 14 57 
School paper publicity 14 27 17 18 21 97 
WE srninssicsiisnisiiin tliat apaciaitilasl llama 35 64 39 52 55 245 
Tas_e 4.—Units of Instruction in Driver Education Classes in California 
School 1- 101- 301- 501- Over 
Enrollment 100 300 500 1,000 1,000 Totals 
History of the automobile 12 36 22 25 26 121 
Physical differences of drivers ................0..0 23 47 26 32 38 166 
Psychological differences of drivers .............. 20 45 26 29 36 156 
Psycho-physical tests 7 22 16 17 20 82 
Demonstration road tests 9 12 16 14 14 65 
Rules of the road J4 52 29 35 42 182 
Automotive maintenance 13 33 23 23 38 130 
Pedestrian safety 22 53 30 35 41 181 
Bicycle safety 20 48 24 29 35 156 
Insurance ....... 18 35 21 28 28 130 
Total ... 168 383 233 267 328 1,369 














Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Comparative Status of Two Types of Chron- 
ologically Underage Secondary School Pupils, 
by Joseph Francis Gannon. Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1943; 287 pages. 


VER since Charles W. Eliot back in 
the Eighteen-eighties advised par- 
ents and guardians to send bright under- 
age boys to Harvard the moment they 
were ready, acceleration has been an 
issue in American education. The con- 
servatives were against it from the be- 
ginning, still are, and always will be 
because, like multiple births in primi- 
tive societies, it’s against the laws of 
nature. The superficially progressive 
embraced it enthusiastically, while the 
more realistically minded embarked 
upon experimentation. The experimen- 
tal approach has led to a vast amount of 
investigation, the results of some of 
which were reported in this column in 
an earlier issue. 


Gannon’s study, far from being a repe- 
tition of previously made investigations, 
represents an attempt to ferret out the 
effects of acceleration in settings not 
hitherto thoroughly explored. The scope 
of the inquiry is, moreover, broad, and 
in some cases at least the experimental 
variables are sufficiently limited to pre- 
clude striking effects. 

Specifically, Gannon studied the suc- 
cess and behavior characteristics of two 
groups of chronologically underage sec- 
ondary school pupils—an accelerated 
underage group the status of which re- 
sulted from their having skipped one 
semester or more of the standard school 
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time; and a nonaccelerated group, un- 
derage to the same degree because of 
early entrance. In order to eliminate as 
far as possible factors other than under- 
ageness, a control group was equated 
with the experimental groups, the cri- 
teria for matching being: race, sex, 
half-grade level, and intelligence within 
three points. 

The pupils were enrolled in a junior 
high school and a senior high school in 
the same city and included both boys and 
girls. Comparisons were made within 
the following areas : social and economic 
status, physical health and health habits, 
academic achievement and reactions to 
school work, interests and participation 
in social and other types of activities, 
social and emotional adjustment, and 
leadership qualities. 

Social and economic status was de- 
termined by means of the “Sims Score 
Card for Socioeconomic Status.” Data 
regarding physical health status were 
obtained from the pupils’ Health Report 
Forms. Academic achievement was 
measured by means of the Progressive 
Achievement Tests in respect to reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
“arithmetic computation, arithmetic 
reasoning, and language. An original 
Pupil Interest Report Blank supplied 
data regarding interests and participa- 
tion in social and other types of activi- 
ties. Social and emotional adjustment 
was appraised by means of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. Data regard- 
ing leadership activities were obtained 
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from the Interest Report Blank referred 
to above. 


STATUS comparisons were made 
between the accelerated underage, 
non-accelerated underage, and control 
groups by school level and by sex. 
Among the major findings were the 
following : 

The differences in social and economic 
status were not marked for the several 
groups. On the junior high school level, 
however, they favored the accelerated 
underage boys, and on the senior high 
school level the underage girls to a de- 
gree approximating statistical signifi- 
cance. 

In physical health and health habits 
there was no significant systematic trend 
in differences between the several 
groups on both levels. 

In academic achievement there was 
a definite pattern of trends for both the 
boys and the girls on each level, the 
accelerated underage groups ranking 
first, the nonaccelerated underage 
groups second, and the controlled 
groups third. The superiority of the ac- 
celerated underage groups, as compared 
with the other two, was statistically 
significant. 

Similar trends were in evidence in 
reactions to school work. The acceler- 
ated underage junior high school boys 
and girls found their work easiest and 
devoted more time to it than the other 
groups. The same thing was true of the 
senior high school accelerated underage 
boys and girls groups. The difference 
between the two senior high school ac- 
celerated girls groups was very slight. 

In participation in social activities, the 
accelerated underage junior high school 
boys and girls groups ranked third. On 
the senior high school level, however, 
these groups ranked first. In participa- 
tion in cultural activities the accelerated 
underage boys and girls groups either 
excelled or held their own on both the 
junior and senior high school levels. 


In social and emotional adjustment 
the differences on the junior high school 
level favored the accelerated underage 
groups for both boys and girls. On the 
senior high school level, the two acceler- 
ated boys groups, occupying the same 
rank, surpassed the control group. In 
the case of the girls, on the other hand, 
the control group surpassed the other 
two groups. At the same time “there 
was no tendency for the teachers to con- 
sider one group consistently better ad- 
justed than another according to results 
from the teachers’ appraisal of the 
pupils.” 

“In leadership qualities the control 
groups for both boys and girls surpassed 
the accelerated groups on the junior 
high school level. The same thing was 
true of the senior high school boys con- 
trol group. In the case of the girls, how- 
ever, the accelerated underage group 
surpassed the other groups. All told, 
there was little difference between the 
accelerated groups on both levels. The 
control group, however, showed a slight 
superiority. 


Gannon’s conclusion is as follows: 


Accelerated underage pupils generally justi- 
fied their having been accelerated and they 
seemed to have lost no particular advantage 
by having skipped a semester or more. Much 
could be done for all groups to improve their 
adjustment and general status, but the acceler- 
ated underage pupils should have special atten- 
tion so that they would most advantageously 
develop their abilities and receive a well- 
balanced education. They have the potentiali- 
ties needed for leadership and these qualities 
should be cultivated even though general lead- 
ership among them was not outstandingly evi- 
dent at the time this investigation was made. 


The non-accelerated underage pupils ap- 
peared to be hindered little. if any, by their 
being younger than the control group pupils. 
They proceeded through the standard grades 
and compared quite well with the control 
group or accelerated underage pupils. Al- 
though they were younger than the average 
of the class, pupils of the non-accelerated 
underage groups apparently accepted the chal- 
lenge of being younger and matured quite 
normally. 
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THE FAMILY 


— FROM INSTITUTION TO COMPANIONSHIP 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


HARVEY J. LOCKE 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 
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Two college men have written an interesting, authoritative col- 
lege text that makes an excellent reference for high school use 
in Problems of Democracy or similar fourth year courses. 


I. THE FAMILY IN SOCIAL CHANGE 
The Family in Time and Space 
The Chinese Family 
The Rural Family 
The Urban Family 
The Negro Family 
The Russian Family 


Il, THE FAMILY AND PERSONALITY 
Culture and Personality 
Psychogenic Conditioning 
Expectations and Roles 
Fundamental Wishes 


III. FAMILY ORGANIZATION 
Family Unity 
Love and Courtship 
Mate Selection 
Marital Success 
Predicting Marital Adjustment 


IV. FAMILY DISORGANIZATION AND 
REORGANIZATION 
The American Family in Transition 
Mobility and the Family 
Family Conflicts and Accommodations 
Family Crises 
Family Disruption 
War and the Family 
Family Reorganization 
Pages 800... Price $4.25 


en 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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“El espanol es facil” 


Spanish is easy, as presented to high-school stu- 
dents in the new, easy grammars and the many 
attractive readers that comprise the Spanish lan- 
guage program given below. 


GRAMMAR 
Campa and Others: Bedichek and Campa: 


ACQUIRING SPANISH MASTERING SPANISH 
First Year Second Year 


READING 
Easy, first-year readers 








Pittaro: 


CONVERSACION FACIL DIALOGOS FACILES 
ANECDOTAS FACILES MAS ANECDOTAS FACILES 


SIEMPRE AMIGOS 
On Mexico (for first year) 








Grismer and Olmstead: Stover: 


A MEXICO POR AUTO- ENCANTO DE MEXICO 
MOVIL 








General (for first and second year) 


Grismer: 


SAILING THE SPANISH MAIN 


f 
Arjona and Arjona: SN 
% 


SIGLO DE AVENTURAS 
Eoff and King: 
SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


Marmol: 
AMALIA (Edited by Corley) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 5 











